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Just Published 


| James Otis’s Stories of Thomas Normal 
the Colonies Training School 


Mary of Plymouth Peter of New Amsterdam 


Richard of Jamestown Stephen of Philadelphia PUR HOO 
Ruth of Boston Calvert of Maryland LIC sc L 


Price, each, 35 cents. For years 3-5. Music Physical Training 
i ESE historical readers deal with the early colonial 


period of American history from an entirely original Drawing Domestic Science 


viewpoint, the story of each settlement being told by 
one of the children living in the colony. For this reason - s 
only such incidents as a child might notice, or learn of by Penmanship Manual Tr aining 
hearsay, are introduced— but all sueh incidents are, as far 
as possible, historical facts, and together present a delight- 
fully graphic and comprehensive description of the life of The ability of this School te obtain good 


the early colonists. & 
The style in which the children tell the stories reads as paying positions for its graduates has 


charmingly as that of a fairy tale, and abounds in quaint been one factor in its growth and success. 
humor and in wholesome, old-fashioned philosophy. The x 
illustrations are numerous and attractive. 





SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 





A 72-page illustrated Guide to Good Reading 
will be sent to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 17 N. Gd. Boulevard 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston DETROIT MICHIGAN 














BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


A 6 SUCCESSFUL SERIES 
OF WRITING BOOKS. 


WHITEHOUSE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND NATURAL 
MOVEMENT METHOD OF PRACTICAL WRITING. 
By WixLtiAM A, Waitrrnousr, SuPERVISOR OF WrrrinG, SoMERVILLE, MAss. 
This series is successful because its principles are easily acquired and easily presented. 
it contains forms that lend themselves to speed—taught by the natural movemest method. 
Many special features meke the work interesting to pupils—a rare echievement in writing work. 
Adjustable copy slips furnish twice the usual amount of material; clear directions assist the teacher, 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 








Eight numbers ' 





72¢ per dozen 
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: . - Blodgett Readers 


‘By Frances E. Biopertt and ANDREW B. 
; BLope ert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Primer 80 cents Third Reader 45 cents 
First Reader 30cents Fourth Reader 65 cents 
- Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 175 cents 


PB The: publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion of a series 
of unusual value: The material has been 
seiected with great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
school. Extracts in prose and verse from 
_the world’s best literature make the books, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 
estimable service to the child. 





GINN and COMPANY 
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London 

































THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal t yannis, Mass,, Norma! Schooi. 
Price, 5 cents each 


“New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 
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The Prang Summer Schools 
1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows:— > 


ESR ee ee July 11 to July 30 
Des Moines, la.................. July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio................... July 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, S.D.................. June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N.J................. July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C.................. June 6 to July 2 
SE OES ee ere July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va.................. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
eS ES aera June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 te August 5 
New Ry ae rl June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August1i9 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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“Theré are four great wastes to-day, the more lamentable because- 
_ they are unnecessary, T. hey are preventable death, preventable sick 
ness, preventable conditions of lew efficiency and preventable 


ance.” 











FROM JUDGE BEN. B. LINDSEY, FOUNDER OF 


THE JUVENILE COURT, DENVER, COLORADO 
Bulletin No. 7. 


“| have examined PRIMER OF SANITATION 
with the greatest interest. It fills a need that 
has been poorly supplied in our educational sys- 
tem. It is gotten up in a most entertaining wan- 
ner, and | am sure will appeal to children in itte 
grammar grades, where teaching of this kind is 
so important and in the past so much neglected, 
It is a real pleasure to find this very important 
subject made so simple and so entertaining, It 
is bound to do much good. It ought to be in 
every school in America.’’ 











A sample copy will be sent postpaid on » eceipt of 
the spectal price of 50 cents in postage stamps 


World Book Company 


New York 


Y onkers-on-Hudson 
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CHILD LABOR. 


BY CURTIS GUILD» JR.; 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 


Legislation for the prevention of child labor 
meets the same difficulty that the President has en- 
countered in his desire to secure equitable regula- 
tion of corporations. The United States, though 
really a nation, is legally still a federation. _It is 
consequently quite possible for those not in sym- 
pathy with square dealing, progress, and human- 
ity, if barred from evil doing by the laws of one 
‘state to secure immunity under the laws of an- 
other state. 

President Taft is right in going beyond mere 
uniformity of laws in regard to great corporations 
and seeking to make one law, a national law, to 
govern as far as possible under the constitution 
both the incorporation and the regulation of these 
great organizations. 

Why stop the corporation law? 

We have national law regulating the distilling of 
intoxicants. We have national law regulating all 
banks of issue. We have national law regulating 
the operation of the so-called trusts. We have 
national law regulating the settlement of bank- 
rupts. We have national law insufficient and too 
feebly enforced, we of Massachusetts think, that is 
supposed to secure pure food. 

Why should not the development of community 
of law be carried further in all matters of national 
moment? It is better to violate a shadowy state 
right than to consent to a substantial national 
wrong. 

We are ready, if need be, to die in war under 
one common national flag. Why should we 
shrink from living in peace under one common na- 
tional law? 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR LAW NEEDED. 

The boast of America is its public schools. 
Why should schools be built if the children are 
prevented from attending them? The states with 
stern restriction of child labor have seen their in- 
dustries checked and their capital go to develop 
industries in states where anarchy is bred in the 
coal breaker and the cotton mill, where brain and 
body are dwarfed and stunted in little children, 
citizens in the making, whose toiling hands are 
scarcely large enough to swing a ball bat or cage 
a butterfly. 

Why should it be possible for any state to offer 
extra dividends to capital by permitting the kind of 
labor that strikes at the very root of American 
citizenship, by dwarfing the brains as well as the 
bodies of future American citizens? 

We must ultimately stand up, not as men of one 
state or of another state, but as Americans against 
this inhumane, this inhuman line of cleavage be- 
tween the states. National law must ultimately 
take the children from the mills and mines, and put 


them in the schools, not in one, but in every, state 
in the Union. 

The preparation and enactment of a national 
law is, however, a campaign of years. Mean- 
time, here and now, it is obviously our duty to ad- 
vance towards what we should have the courage 
to recognize as our ultimate goal by securing uni- 
formity of state legislation. Such uniformity, of 
course, should be a process of leveling up, not of 
leveling down. 

Here in Massachusetts, I regret to say it has not 
been possible to advance as fast as we should have 
advanced. Every year we are now obliged to 
fight in the legislature even to retain such measure 
of protection for the children as we have. Every 
year under the guise of philanthropy the theatri- 
cal managers join hands with certain members of 
the clergy in a constant pressure that little girls of 
tender age be withdrawn from the protection of 
our child labor laws and put upon the professional 
stage for the daily strain of work at night amid the 
surroundings of mock prize fights and Amazon 
marches. Hitherto we have been able to defeat 
this pressure. The modern child becomes 
sophisticated soon enough, Heaven knows. 
Neither moral, mental, nor physical health can be 
promoted by the participation of little children 
night after night in the work of the corps de bal- 
let. The little girl’s place after dark is not in the 
unhealthy excitement of work before the foot- 
lights, but in the quiet restfulness of home and a 
mother’s arms. 

We are not content with what we have done. 
We are not content with preventing bad legislatioa 
in Massachusetts. We hope to enact more good 
legislation. We wish Massachusetts not merely 
to lead in some things, but to lead in all things 
that make for the protection of the child, for the 
protection of the home. This is a government of 
public opinion. To succeed it must be a govern- 
ment of intelligent public opinion. Intelligent 
public opinion cannot be created if we permit chil- 
dren to grow up with stunted minds or stunted 
bodies. 

The crusade for the children has progressed so 
rapidly in the last five years that Massachusetts 
must act and act now if she would recover the 
leadership in this great reform which she now no 
longer holds. 

New York, New Jersey, and the Central 
West have in the last three years outstripped even 
Massachusetts in the care of the children, and far 
outstripped the rest of New England, which, as a 
section, is descending lower and lower in the scale 
as other sections advance. 

To the end of restoring to Massachusetts her 
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lost leadership five specific reforms have been 
suggested by the Massachusetts state child labor 


committee. . 
SHORTER HOURS. 


Shorter hours for children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age. 

In spite of the recent law reducing the legal num- 
ber of hours a week for factory labor it is still 
possible to work a child for ten hours in any one 
day in any Massachusetts factory. This is not the 
varied work of a college professor or of a clergy- 
man, nor the interesting work of a sculptor or an 
artist, but the dreary, monotonous feeding of ma- 
chines. 

Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Delaware, 
Idaho, Missouri, New Jersey, together with Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska, and New York, all 
have a shorter working day for children than 
Massachusetts. The last five states restrict the 
number of working hours rigidly to not over eight 
hours a day. 

To the objection that shorter hours for children 
means necessarily shorter hours for adults also, 
the experience of Ohio shows that this objection 
can be met by hiring two shifts of children if they 
must be hired at all, who divide the long working 
day between them. 


NO NIGHT WORK. 


No night work for children. 

In 1907 Massachusetts enacted a law prohibit- 
ing any minor under eighteen or any woman from 
working before six o’clock in the morning or after 
six o’clock in the evening in textile factories. 

This was a wise law. It should be extended. 
Why should not the same prohibition of night 
work by children in textile factories be extended 
to children in all employments? Night work of 
any kind is exhausting enough to men. It is obvi- 
ously unfit for children. 

Existing law in Massachusetts, except as to tex- 
tile factories, in this respect lags behind that in 
Ohio, in New York, in Oregon, in Wisconsin, in 
Michigan, in Illinois, in Kentucky, in Minnesota, 
in Missouri, in New Jersey, in Nebraska, and in 
Rhode Island. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATES IMPORTANT. 


Children in unsound health should be barred 
from work that will prevent their recovery. 

In 1906 and 1908 statutes were enacted by Mas- 
sachusetts insisting upon medical inspection for all 
children in the public schools of Massachusetts. 
This statute needs amendment, as its provisions 
are evaded and not enforced by many of our cities 
and towns. The machinery for such inspection, 
however, does exist. 

The school departments now issue age and 
schooling certificates for children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years who wish to 
work. It would be perfectly simple to issue to the 
same child at the same time a health certificate 
from the physician already assigned to the school. 
Such certificate should be used as the age certifi- 
cate is used, that tendency to tuberculosis, heart 
disease, or to affections of the eyes or spine may 
not be converted into chronic disease by prema- 
ture employment. 


~ 
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A second test of health should be made by the 
state health examiners when the minor applies at 
the factory for work. Some diseases, not neces- 
sarily a bar to all work, should effectually prevent 
employment at some particular work. A child 
with weak lungs who may be killed by employ- 
ment ina cotton mill may be positively benefited 
by regular physical exercise in the open air. 

DANGHROUS TRADES SHOULD BE BARRED. 


The occupation of children in positively danger- 
ous trades or processes of trades should be pro- 
hibited. 

In 1907 a statute was enacted in Massachusetts 
providing for the dividing of the commonwealth 
into fifteen health districts in which fifteen health 
inspectors appointed by the governor should in- 
spect not merely general sanitary conditions but 
the actual conditions of health of the people, and 
particularly of those working in factories. + 

Their reports have been most valuable, and 
have already led to much needed reforms. The 
inspectors have discovered among other things 
that certain trades, damaging to all health, are 
particularly dangerous, if not deadly, to those who 
have not attained the strength of adult age. 

All the health inspectors can do at present is to 
report and recommend. They have no power to 
remove children from unwholesome work. The 
state board of health should be given authority 
to describe which” occupations or processes of 
manufacture are peculiarly dangerous to minors. 
The health inspectors working under their con- 
trol should be given authority to remove children 
engaged in such specified cccupations or to trans- 
fer them to some other process in the same occu- 
pation that may not be similarly dangerous, 

There is at present in Massachusetts a vague 
prohibition of the employment of children in occu- 
pations dangerous to health and morals. The em- 
ployment of children is prohibited under certain 
circumstances in the manufacture of acids. Both 
these laws are a dead letter. 

Massachusetts has a chance to lead the Union by 
the preparation, scientifically, of a blacklist of dan- 
gerous processes. Most lists hitherto prepared 
are utterly unscientific. There should be a dis- 
tinction between industries where all work is un- 
dertaken at the risk of the worker and industries 
where only certain processes are a menace to 
health, 

In some forms of manufacture all processes, ex- 
cept packing and shipping, are dangerous, espe- 
cially to those whose immaturity makes them less 
able to resist unfavorable conditions. Such an in- 
dustry is the manufacture of pearl shell. As Dr. 
Hanson of the Massachusetts state board of 
health has recently shown, even with the most ap- 
proved processes of manufacture, employees in 
the pearl industry are always subjected to a cer- 
tain amount of dust, which, being a non-metallic 
mineral dust, not only irritates the throat and 
trachea, causing one to cough and to clear the 
throat by expelling mucus with dust, but may, over 
a period of years, extend its action to the lungs 
and give rise to shortness of breath and other 
symptoms of dust diseased lungs, or of tubercular 
complication. For this reason it is none too radi- 
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cal'a step to bring such pressure to bear, upon the 
manufacturer of mother-of-pearl goods as will pre- 
vent the employment of either boys or girls under 
eighteen years of age. 

On the other hand, rubber factories should not 
be entirely banned from the employment of min- 
ors, but only the particular processes in those fac- 
tories, such as rubber cement work, where the 
constant inhalation of toxic naphtha fumes, always 
unwholesome, is particularly deadly in its effect 
on the undeveloped nerves and organs of the 
young. 

What is needed is a clean-cut, specific list of 
processes and of manufactures prepared by medi- 
cal experts from which all minors should be ex- 
cluded. Moreover, power should be given to the 
health inspectors for summary action on the spot 
when children are so found employed. , 

Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin have such laws. Why not Massa- 
chusetts? 


STREET CHILDREN NEED PROTECTION. 
The so-called Boston regulations in regard to 
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children , employed .in , street .trades should be 
strengthened and enlarged. 

The Massachusetts law of 1902, amended and 
enlarged in 1906, in which the powers to regulate 
and license the more youthful of street pedlars is 
vested in the school committees of cities, has 
worked admirably in Boston, where it was first 
tried. Most other cities, however, have not 
adopted it, the act being permissory. It should 
be a mandatory act on all communities of any size. 

Moreover the penalty for violation of the law 
now falls on the child. The penalty should be 
made to. fall also on the person who sends him to 
work or the person who supplies him with his 
wares. 

The so-called Boston law enacted by Massachu- 
setts for street children has been found to be the 
best and most workable of any as yet devised. In 
this respect Massachusetts still leads. 

We have made beginnings by national law to re- 
move the abuse of child labor for the whole 
United States. Let us help the cause by attend- 
ing to our own front yard and make Massachu- 
setts a happier home for the children. 





ARKANSAS. 


[ Editorial.] 


State Superintendent George B. Cook has enliv- 
ened affairs beyond all account in Arkansas. The 
first work inspired by Mr. Cook was the establish- 
ment of school improvement associations. There 
are three women connected with his department 
who spend all their time traveling over the state 
to establish these associations. Last year they 
firmly established 250 such associa- 
tions. Every phase of public school 
life is inspired and informed by these 
women promoters and the associa- 
tions which they establish. 

Mr. Cook also has a state high 
school inspector, a scholarly man con- 
nected with his office but also affili- 
ated with the state university. There 
are in the state 150 high schools, but 
not, by any means, standardized 
schools. The first work of this in- 
spector is to get the germ of a high 
school, and later he will tone up the 
standard. 





notably for the young people, that is not equaled 
in the ambition of any other state, North or South. 

There is a new county supervision law that will 
go into effect this coming year. 

In the last three years Arkansas put $2,500,000 
into new schoolhouses, Last year they built 299 
new schoolhouses at an average cost of $1,680. 
The length of the school year was in- 
creased eight days last year. 

Last year over 5,000 grew corn on 
the competitive basis, and this year 
they expect to have 25,000 boys. 
Last year there were boys who aver- 
aged 108 bushels to the acre, and more 
than half of them raised above ninety 
bushels to the acre. 

State Superintendent Cook believes 
he will have a boys’ agricultural club 
in every agricultural school district in 
the state. The Agricultural College is 
with him in this great movement. So 


GEORGE B. COOK, is the governor. Mr. Cook be- 
One of the big things in Mr. Cook’s recy a lieves Arkansas is to be the boom 


administration is a normal school. 
It is the first normal school. for whites 
in the state. It already enrolls more than 
200 students, has a faculty of fourteen, 
has a campus of eighty acres (the record, I think), a 
new $50,000 building. The legislature has appro- 
priated $130,000 for maintenance and a dormitory. 


Mr. Cook is sure that it will ultimately be a plant © 


of $400,000 with. 600 students. The state is com- 
mitted to its development to the full. 

There is an appropriation of $160,000 for estab- 
lishing four agricultural colleges. 

Arkansas has a scheme of retaxation, for reshap- 
ing the school system, for a compulsory school 
law, for a lot of other new things for the people, 


state of the Union the next ten 
years, and that the schools will tone up the crop 
per acre. He is entirely sure that land is going 
to jump several hundred per cent. per acre in the 
next ten years, and the schools are to be largely 
responsible for it. He has made a lot of people 
believe it, and the schools, apparently, can have 
the earth and the fullness thereof. If a tenth part 
of what Mr. Cook believes is to come true, then 
Arkansas will be the teachers’ paradise and for all 
the land of milk and honey, with rice thrown in for 
fun. I confess Mr. Cook has made me believe 
that Arkansas is to be the garden spot of the 
world when the schools have done their part in its 
glorification. 
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SCIENCE AS SUBJECT MATTER AND AS METHOD.’ 





April 28, 1940 


(HII.) 





BY JOHN DEWEY, 
Columbia University. 


I hope it will not be supposed that, in dwelling 
upon the relative defect and backwardness of sci- 
ence teaching I deny its absolute achievements 
_and improvements, if I go on to point out to 
“what a comparatively slight extent the teaching of 
“science has succeeded in protecting the so-called 
educated public against recrudescences of.all sorts 
of corporate superstitions and silliness. Nay, one 
-can go even farther and say that science teaching 
not only has not protected men and women who 
shave been to school from the revival of all kinds of 
occultism, but to some extent has paved the way 
for this revival. Has not science revealed many 
~wonders? If radio-activity is a proved fact, why 
‘is not telepathy highly probable? Shall we, as a 
literary idealist recently pathetically inquired, ad- 
‘mit that mere brute matter has such capacities and 
-deny them to mind? When all allowance is made 
for the unscrupulous willingness of newspapers 
and magazines to publish any marvel of so-called 
scientific discoyery that may give a momentary 
thrill of sensation to any jaded reader, there is 
still, I think, a large residuum of published matter 
to be accounted for only on the ground of densely 
‘honest ignorance. So many things have been 
-vouched for by science; so many things that one 
‘would have thought absurd have been substan- 
‘tiated, why not one more, and why not this one 
more? Communication of science as subject-mat- 
‘ter has so far outrun in education the construction 
of a scientific habit of mind that to some extent 
‘the natural common sense of mankind has been 
‘interfered with to its detriment. 

Something of the current flippancy of belief and 
-quasi-scepticism must also be charged to the state 
of science teaching. The man of even ordinary 
culture is aware of the rapid changes of subject- 
matter, and taught so that he believes subject- 
matter, not method, constitutes science, he re- 
marks to himself that if this is science, then sci- 
ence is in constant change, and there is no cer- 
tainty anywhere. Ifthe emphasis had been put 
upon method of attack and mastery, from this 
-change he would have learned the lesson of curi- 
osity, flexibility, and patient search; as it is, the 
result too often is a blasé satiety. 

I do not mean that our schools should be ex- 
‘pected to send forth their students equipped as 
judges of truth and falsity in specialized scientific 
matters. But that the great majority of those who 
leave school should have some idea of the kind of 
evidence required to substantiate given types of 
“belief does not seem unreasonable. Nor is it ab- 
surd to expect that they should go forth with a 
lively interest in the ways in which knowledge is 
‘improved and a marked distaste for all conclu- 
sions reached in disharmony with the methods of 
scientific inquiry. It would be absurd, for. exam- 
ple, to expect any large number to master the 
‘technical methods of determining distance, direc- 


° Address beforeAmerican Association for Advancement of Science, 
- Boston, 1909. 


tion, and position in the Arctic regions; it would 
perhaps be possible to develop a state of mind with 
American people in general in which the sup- 
posedly keen American sense of humor would re- 
act when it is proposed to settle the question of 
reaching the pole by aldermanic resolutions and 
straw votes in railway trains or even newspaper 
editorials. 

If in the foregoing remarks I have touched 
superficially upon some aspects of science teaching 
rather than sounded its depths, I cannot plead as 
my excuse failure to realize the importance of the 
topic. One of the only two articles that remain 
in my creed of life is that the future of our civiliza- 
tion depends upon the widening spread and 
deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind; and 
that the problem of problems in our education is 
therefore to discover how to mature and make 
effective this scientific habit. Mankind so far has 
been ruled by things and by words, not by thought, 
for till the last few moments of history humanity 
has not been in possession of the conditions of se- 
cure and effective thinking. Without ignoring 
in the least the consolation that has come to men 
from their literary education, I would even go so 
far as to say that only the gradual replacing of 
a literary by a scientific education can assure to 
man the progressive amelioration of his lot. Un- 
less we master things we shall continue to be 
mastered by them ; the magic that-words cast upon 
things may indeed disguise our subjection or ren- 
der us less dissatisfied with it, but, after all, sci- 


ence, not words, casts the only compelling spell 


upon things. 

Scientific method is not just a method which it 
has been found profitable to pursue in this or that 
abstruse subject for purely technical reasons. It 
represents the only method of thinking that has 
proved fruitful in any subject—that is what we 
mean when we call it scientific. It is not a pecu- 
liar development of thinking for highly specialized 
ends ; it is thinking so far as thought has become 
conscious of its proper ends and of the equipment 
indispensable for success in their pursuit. 

The modern warship seems symbolic of the pres- 
ent position of science in life and education. The 
warship could not exist were it not for science; 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, electricity 
supply the technique of its construction and man- 
agement. But the aims, the ideals in whose ser- 
vice this marvelous technique is displayed are sur- 
vivals of a pre-scientific age, that is, of barbarism. 
Science has as yet had next to nothing to do with 
forming the social and moral ideals for the sake of 
which she is used. Even where science has re- 
ceived its most attentive recognition, it has re- 
mained a servant of ends imposed from alien tra- 
ditions. If ever we are to be governed by intelli- 
gence, not by things and by words, science must 
have something to say about what we do, and not 
merely about how we may do it most easily and 
economically. 
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BOSTON’S MENU FOR THE N. E. A. 


BY WARREN P. ADAMS, 


“Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I 
waited in your outward rooms or was repulsed 
from your door,” wrote Dr. Johnson in his world- 
renowned letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. In 
quite a different spirit are we able to record the 
fact that seven years have passed since the mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. were the guests of the school 
men and women of Boston and vicinity. 

Instead of stinging regrets there lingers the 
pleasantest recollection of the charming men and 
women who crowded our streets, overflowed our 
halls, and were welcome guests at innumerable so- 
cial entertainments, while the echo of their praises 
at the perfection of their reception still fills the air 
and is wafted to their hosts as a sweet incense. 

But seven years im the life of a great city is a 
long period—or a short one—depending on the 
point of view. Not much change will be found in 
the appearance or configuration of the city, and yet 
Boston has not remained stationary. It is the 
purpose of this article to note some of the changes 
that have occurred and to invite attention to cer- 
tain features equally attractive with those which 
previously interested visitors, but which were pos- 
sibly passed by at that time. Boston is historic. In 
itself and in the circumjacent territory there is a 
wealth of spots that have been tenderly cared for 
and where the early history of the country is writ 
large in unmistakable and in indelible characters. 
Those in attendance at the 1903 meeting followed, 
doubtless, the usual custom of visiting Lexington 
and Concord, where, as we are not permitted to 
forget, was “fired the shot heard round the world,” 
but where also, not so strongly emphasized, in 
Sleepy Hollow cemetery rest the ashes of many il- 
lustrious dead. Both towns, are of course, filled 
to the brim with houses and territory encrusted 
with historical associations. It is, however, a 
mistake to assume, as so many do, that these or 
those other traces of colonial history so carefully 
preserved in Boston and idealized by the pens of 
Longfellow and others comprehend all the at- 
tractions that this section has to offer. 

While history is here an open book and an at- 
tractive one, the visitor, in his zeal for reading its 
pages, is quite prone to pass over the other vol- 
umes provided by nature, by art, and by literary 
association, all equally worthy of perusal. Some 
of these existent at the time of the former meeting 
of the N. E. A. may have been easily over- 
looked under the pressure of various diversions, 
while later developments have served to invite ad- 
ditional attention to others. 

One of the minor things that might be men- 
tioned is the rehabilitation of the old state house, 
which now possesses a special savor of antiquity. 
Another and of far more importance is the recov- 
ery and restoration of the Paul Revere house on 
North street, thereby rewriting some important 
pages in history. This work has been conscien- 
tiously and admirably done and a missing leaf of 
the past and an illuminated page of history have 
thus been supplied. It is now tenderly cared for 
and filled with interesting mementos, while few 


historic landmarks find more pilgrim feet tending: 
in their direction. 

The old art museum proved a centre of attrac- 
tion for many visitors. Those who revisit Bostom 
this year will find instead of that specimen of rather 
erratic and bizarre architecture in a crowded and 
congested centre, a superb granite building of 
commanding architecture in the Back Bay terri- 
tory, an edifice spacious in itself and equally 
generous in its accompanying grounds, It is ar- 
ranged for exhibition purposes in the most thor- 
ough manner that experience and expert knowl- 
edge could devise, a treat to the eye and a model 
attracting the attention of the whole country fer 
the perfection of its arrangement. It is enriched 
with many additions to its former collections, while 
its recent exhibit of colonial silver is as unique as 
it is attractive. 

Near the new art museum will be found the 
stately group of marble buildings composing the 
Harvard medical school, the gift largely of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, to which he contributed a million 
dollars. Nearby is also the humbler structure of 
the new Simmons College, a possibility in 1903, a 
reality in 1910, and in its curriculum representing: 
the very apotheosis of labor. 

Reposing almost under the shadow of the old 
art museum, and appropriately in juxtaposition to 
Trinity church, will be found what Boston and the 
world beyond waited a decade to see accomplished. 
—an ideal and idealized statue of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, the great divine and orator, which St. 
Gaudens has committed to the present and future 
generations as his conception of the man and the 
preacher. There may be critical minds that will 
object to the accessories of this triumph of art, but 
we venture the prediction that many will be thrilled 
with the suggestive beauty of the treatment and 
that at no hour of the day will it be bereft of an: 
admiring and an appreciative company of specta- 
tors. 

We implore our visitors in their rapt enthusi- 
asm for art, architecture, and historical relics, not 
to overlook some features that nature under the 
patient and intelligent guidance of man has so 
bounteously provided here for their information 
and exhilaration. 

Just as in the cultivated classes of all countries 
you will find a pleasing but uniform type of men 
and women impossible to differentiate, so in the 
public parks of all cities you may find a different 
configuration and a somewhat different treatment,,. 
but the type endures unchanged. 

In its Arnold Arboretum Boston presents a 
unique type of park that finds a parallel in no 
other city. The new station of the Boston ele- 
vated at Forest Hills with the elevated extensiom 
just completed brings the visitor easily and com-. 
fortably to its gate. Here every tree and shrub: 
suitable to a temperate climate finds a represen- 
tative, and the world has been scoured for some of 
them. While the flowering trees from the Orient 
and the more than 150 varieties of lilacs cannot be 
seen in bloom at that time there will be ample at- 
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tractions left to enthrall the visitor. He may be 
familiar with the fascinating haunts of the Old 
World and the majestic scenes in our own land, 
but he will travel far to find in a similar compass 
vistas of such surpassing beauty. He may pass 
down leafy aisles, over paths of velvet turf where 
the foot falls noiselessly and refreshingly and 
where in lofty columnar beauty rise the beeches, the 
maples, the ashes, the birches, the elms in distinct 
groups and where banks of azalea and laurel are 
bursting into bloom. He may walk among the 
solemn conifers of infinite variety and shade of 
color to which the whole world has contributed or 
he may climb stately Hemlock hill, where a bit of 
primeval forest invites to meditation and repose, 
whose ancient trees were still on guard with their 
congeners of Plymouth in those days when 
“The sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free:’’ 

From other elevations in this exquisite park, 
which the city holds in conjunction with Harvard 
University, the eye sweeps over a most extensive 
and varied range of country. The open car ser- 
vice of Boston is the admiration of visitors and is 
a fitting complement of the surburban beauty sur- 
rounding the city. During the past year or more 
with infinite labog a line has been opened through 
Middlesex Fells, which may be described as a cul- 
tivated wilderness, into the very thick of the state 
reservation to the north of Boston, where exten- 
sive woods with splendid roads lead past jeweled 
lakes that offer an infinite variety of pleasing and 
satisfying scenery. 
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PUBLICITY. 


BY SUPT. THOMAS P. BAILEY, 
Memphis. 

We need to organize proper methods of secur- 
ing publicity in regard to the workings of our 
schools. The people are interested in them. 
The newspapers know it and are glad to print all 
pertinent news items, and, in default of such, even 
non-pertinent ones (not impertinent). 

This interest on the part of the people and the 
press should please us school folks. But what 
school news shall we give? And when? And 
how? What do the people want to know about? 
What news items will best stimulate interest in 
the schools? What matters have tax-payers a right 
to be informed about? How can gossip and sen- 
sationalism be avoided? How can the news be 
saved from the appearance of exploitation by the 
superintendent or others connected with the de- 
partment? How much time and force ought to 
be spent in organizing a publicity bureau? These 
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are some of the questions to be considered by all 
concerned. I shall welcome suggestions and 
hope to be able to broach the subject in more defi- 
nite fashion in a future report.—Report. 
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A WONDERFUL EVOLUTION. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

Ottawa, Kan., is a charming college town with 
elegant churches, beautiful homes, modern hotel, 
and spacious park campus, but none of these are 
exceptional, as is a modest cottage on a side 
street, an unpretentious little house with nothing 
modern by way of porch or bay window. No 
visitor is allowed to escape from Ottawa without 
seeing this place that makes Ottawa famous, or if 
the critics insist upon a milder statement, the house 
in which were reared the men who are more 
famous than any other residents of the city since 
the great invasion placed the land of the sunflower 
upon the map of the new world. 

No other contributions to the realizing and 
idealizing of the unseen in geography, travel, and 
art have signified so much as has the evolution 
of the stereograph and the stereoscope under the 
initiative and ingenuity of Underwood & Under- 
wood and the other experts whom they have 
called to their aid. 

When I first knew Ottawa, in 1886, the Under- 
wood boys were merely boys unheralded, but 
ambitious. Since that day they have evolved an 
enterprise of vast extent that is at the same time 
a notable educational service, so that they have 
now both fame and fortune. They have immense 
manufacturing plants in the United States, and 
supply depots in various countries, with the honor 
of being official makers of stereographs and stere- 
oscopes for the United States government, stere- 
ographers by command to their majesties King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, stereogra- 
phers to his majesty King George of Greece, and 
to other European rulers, and to his holiness 
Pope Pius X. 

These brothers have taught more geography in a 
vitalizing way than any ten thousand teachers; 
they have made history fascinating to a multitude 
who without their aid would have been deaf to its 
messages. They have brought hundreds of mas- 
terpieces of statuary to homes that could not have 
had even the shadow of one of them, and they en- 
able those who have enjoyed the world’s beauty 
and glory to re-enjoy it all. 

Having followed these men with personal inter- 
est in their unfolding of a wonderful enterprise, I 
found deep significance in that commonplace little 
frame building at Ottawa, because here was the 
first glimmering hope of service and of success. 
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I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky— 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
——Emerson. 
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~ THE SCHOOL-BOOK INDUSTRY. 


BY CELIA THERESA DILLON, 
Waterford, N. Y. 


[This essay was written by Miss Dillon, a member of 
the senior class of the Waterford, N. Y., high school. 
She was born in San Francisco, California, October 31, 
1890, and removed to Waterford at the age of nine, and 
has lived there ever since.] 


We hear much nowadays about the advance- 
ment and improvements which science, machin- 
ery, and even people have made. There have 
been so many improvements over former years in 
every business. Every day we read about this 
and that invention and the advantages of some 
improvement.’ But let us consider a compara- 
tively new phase. Do we very often read or 
think of the school-book industry? Yet the 
automobile is no higher above the chaise of sev- 
enty years ago than is the geography above that 
of those times. The modern sewer system is no 
greater improvement over that of 1840 than the 
examples and problems are better than in those 
days. Nor is the electric light farther removed 
from the tallow dip than the best primers of to- 
day are from those of seventy years ago. The 
aeroplanes are being improved to-day, and will 
probably be the mode of traveling sometime in 
the future. But the inventors are working no 
harder on the aeroplanes than editors and pub- 
lishers are working to give school children even 
better books than they now have. Text-books 
are being constantly revised and new ones writ- 
ten. One can study a school-book now and un- 
derstand the text almost as well as with a teacher, 
they are so clearly and plainly written. 

School books, mostly religious ones, were used 
in the early Roman schools. Inthe reign of Ed- 
ward VI. text-books were used in England. But 
let us consider the advancement in out own coun- 
try, for that is more interesting to us. 

Prior to the war for independence practically 
all school-books in use in American schools were 
made in England. But when our forefathers re- 
fused to use imported tea and other articles and 
went to war with England, they would not im- 
port school-books. For atime the children used 
the books which their elders had used, but soon 
this supply gave out, and it was necessary to teach 
school without text-books. When the war 
ruined the business of Mr. Webster, his son, 
Noah, who was then studying law, was obliged to 
earn his own living. He became a school teacher, 
and as he had no speller and could get none, he 
made one. This speller led to his famous dic- 
tionary, without which no schoolroom is complete 
nowadays. He had his speller published, and this 
was the beginning of the school-book industry in 
the United States, which to-day is so extensive 
that we do not even think of it. There are now 
a large number of writers who do nothing but de- 
vise and improve school-books. In this country 
there are one hundred and seventy-four “educa- 
tional publishers,’ or school-book publishers. 
About forty of these houses publish text-books 
only. The annual expenditure for school-books 
in the United States alone is $12,000,000. This 


includes those for schools of all grades, both pub- 
lic and private and the colleges. 

Each publishing house uses various methods to 
introduce its books, and get control of the pub- 
lishing of as many books as possible. The com- 
panies controlling most of the publishing of text- 
books are: The American Book Company, Ginn 
& Co., D. C. Heath & Co., Allyn & Bacon, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., and the Macmillan Company. 
These are the most prominent of the publishing 
companies in the United States, but there are 
many other smaller companies. 

Catalogs are sent out by the different compa- 
nies to teachers and members of boards of educa- 
tion, to try to influence them, and through them 
introduce their books into the schools. Small 
pamphlets, some attractive, some with a classical 
look, some very plain, others highly decorated, 
are sent to teachers. Even sample copies are sent 
to teachers to show the good qualities of the 
books. Lists of schools using their books are pub- 
lished and distributed. Each company employs 
resident or traveling agents, who visit the teachers 
and superintendents, and sometimes the boards of 
education of cities and towns, present their books, 
call attention to their good qualities, and tell how 
they are superior to the old books. The teacher 
or whoever he may be conversing with, will see 
something he likes in the book, and the next year 
the new classes have to get these new books. 
The companies give a discount on each book 
when a number are ordered as an inducement for 
purchasers to place extensive orders. 

These agents, who are employed by the com- 
panies, are well educated men. They have col- 
lege degrees and are good conversationalists, for 
they must be able to overcome all objections to 
their books, and to convince their hearers of their 
value. They are always of neat appearance and 
good manner. 

There is a great army of men employed in the 
making of school-books. The editors and pub- 
lishers themselves are kept busy. Then there 
are printers, binders, clerks, and agents, who earn 
their daily bread by working for the book trade. 

Just consider the great number of school-book 
publishing houses in this country and the number 
of men employed by all these houses, and compare 
this number with the number of pupils and stu- 
dents in every town, city, and state from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coasts. Take into considera- 
tion the number of books used in our own high 
school, think what a great number must be used 
in this country, counting all the grammar schools, 
high schools, and colleges. It can easily be seen 
that the school-book industry is as useful, exten- 
sive, and important as any of those industries over 
which we worked so laboriously when we were en- 
tangled in the snares of geography. Although 
there is never much talk about this industry, yet it 
is as important and necessary for us as the food 
question over which there is such a commotion in 
this year 1910. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign, III. 

My dear Mr. Winship: I received a clipping 
from the Journal of Education, dated March 17, 
1910, in which is given a letter from some one 
whose name you do not mention, concerning the 
George Washington University proposition. 

I think your friend, whoever he may be, has not 
posted himself upon the history of federal land 
grants to any considerable extent. 

It is true that the Congress of the United States 
when the first Morrill land grant was made per- 
mitted the states to use the money as they saw 
fit, and many of them, through educational igno- 
rance, or educational cowardice, or financial 
inability, handed these funds over to private in- 
stitutions instead of organizing, as they ought to 
have done, public institutions for the purpose of 
administering them. 

Massachusetts divided this money between the 
Institute of Technology and the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst. When one compares what has 
been the outgrowth of these great funds as shown, 
for instance, in the University of Ohio, with the 
outcome which Massachusetts has been able to 
show, for its fund, one sees how fundamental a 
mistake Massachusetts made. New Hampshire 
gave the money first to Dartmouth, as Connecticut 
did to Yale and Rhode Island to Brown. The 
inability of these institutions to render a corre- 
sponding service to the state led to the withdrawal 
of these funds from the said institutions and the 
establishment of public institutions in each of 
these states, and it is only within a compara- 
tively few years that either one of these states has 
begun to show to their respective citizens that the 
land grants for the purpose of encouraging agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts were really possible 
sources of the very greatest educational scientific 
value. 

Some of the other states did the same thing, 
Kentucky notably, and when they finally had to 
take the grant given in the first place to a private 
institution, it was found that the state had lost a 
great opportunity during the years in which this 
money had been given to a private institution. 
The private institution had misused it quite as 
much through ignorance as through wilful desire 
to misapply the funds, and the state had practically 
nothing to show for this large appropriation. 

But since 1889 the Congress of the United 
States has admitted no state to the Union without 
requiring from it a solemn pledge in the form of a 
constitutional amendment that no money pro- 
ceeding from federal land grants made at the time 
of the admission of the state to the Union should 
ever be given to any institution not under the ex- 
clusive control of the state. 
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This is the true American doctrine. The bad 
example of a few states set nearly fifty years ago 
is now being quoted as a good reason for similar 
bad action on the part of the federal government. 
If the present bill, which practically grants an en- 
dowment of from one and a quarter to two mil- 
lions of dollars to a private institution in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, should pass, this bad example of 
the federal government will, in the same way, be 
quoted for a hundred years to come in every state 
in which the people who are in favor of dividing 
the public educational funds among private insti- 
tutions are trying to accomplish their ends. 

Every friend of public education in every state 
in the Union should bestir himself to use what- 
ever influence he may have with his representa- 
tives and senators in Congress to see that this bill 
does not pass. 

Our friends in Washington are deceiving them- 
selves by all kind of curious fallacies as suggested 
in the letter from your friend quoted in the Jour- 
nal. They are trying to distinguish between Con- 
gress as a federal legislature and Congress as a 
local legislature. They are trying to make out 
that they are not granting this money to George 
Washington University, but are first assigning it 
to the district in their capacity as a federal Con- 
gress and then in their capacity as a local legisla- 
ture giving it to George Washington University. 
They are trying to make out that the granting of 
this money to George Washington University 
would not afford a precedent for granting money 
to the other private institutions in the District of 
Columbia, as one of the representatives of George 
Washington University said very naively before 
the agricultural committee of the House: “We 
shall give the entire sum to one institution, and 
then inasmuch as nothing will be left, no other in- 
stitution can get any portion of the fund.” 

It is almost incredible that in the year of our 
Lord 1910 we find such a proposition as this made 
in the federal Congress with some prospect of its 
passage. 

Those who are éspecially entrusted with the 
care of the interests of public education —and 
that means all public school teachers, all high 
school principals, all superintendents, all mem- 
bers of school boards, all American citizens who 
pay taxes for the support of these schools,—should 
do everything in their power to prevent the re- 
suscitation of the idea that the way to solve our 
problems of education in the United States is to 
divide public funds among private institutions. 
Surely the readers of the Journal of Education 
should not let themselves be misled by any such 
specious plea as is advanced in favor of this 
George Washington University bill. 

Faithfully yours, 
Edmund J. James. 





N. E. A., BOSTON, 


JULY 2-8. 
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THE CARNEGIE PENSION. 


[From the Springfield Republican.] 


Probably not a state legislature in the United States 
has realized what the real tendencies of the Carnegie 
Foundation would be. The legislators and the governors 
merely saw that the state universities would the more 
easily keep their best teachers, and that those institu- 
tions could be run with less expenditure of state funds 
if they were placed on the Carnegie “accepted list.” It 
seemed like picking up money in the street to permit Mr. 
Carnegie to pay pensions to the retired professors. That 
there was also a severe pressure to do this need not be 
denied, inasmuch as state pensions seemed out of the 
question and the competition for the ablest professors 
with the private universities and colleges on the Car- 
negie list would be keenly felt. It was, however, a 
short-sighted policy for the state authorities to adopt, 
because it compromised the two principles of public and 
private control, even in the case of state institutions. 
The proof of this is at hand in the last annual report of 
the president of the Carnegie Foundation. 

In part 3, entitled “Tax-supported Institutions,” Dr. 
Pritehett considers the petitions received from no less 
than thirty-two state legislatures for a share of the Car- 
negie Pension Fund. Think of it! Thirty-two state 
legislatures begging for a millionaire’s money! And for 
what purpose? To pay retiring allowances to the public 
servants, or employees, of the states themselves! It 
must be said that Dr. Prichett rises to the occasion in 
discussing these petitions. He is very gracious, yet it is 
evident that he feels the immense dignity, yes, the 
angust status, which this private pension agency has 
now attained by virtue of the prayerful requests ad- 
dressed to hin: by the legislatures and governors of 
thirty-two “sovereign” American states. The mere fact, 
however, that such bodies and officials should have sent 
in these petitions is no reason why the prayers should be 
favorably answered. It immediately appears that the 
Foundation considers that its function is something more 
exalted than paying out teachers’ pensions. On page 86 
Dr. Pritchett majestically says:— 

“The officers and the executive committee of the Foun- 
dation have felt themselves compelled to go slowly. 
They have sought to know as thoroughly as may be what 
the educational systems of the various states are and the 
relations of these separate state institutions to the whole 
system of education; and they have sought to determine 
whether the institutions which were presented by a 
given state for admission to the Carnegie Foundation 
were really co-operating parts of a consistent system of 
state education or whether they were competing parts. 

The officers and the executive committee of the 
Foundation have also felt it to be a part of their duty to 
eall the attention of the governors and regents recom- 
mending state institutions to the evident lack of co-op- 
eration which their state institutions exhibit.” 

The letter to Governor Harmon of Ohio, written by Dr. 
Pritchett on June 9 last, is a complete illustration of the 
educational censorship which the managers of a million- 
aire’s private pension fund propose to exercise over state 
educational institutions in this country. Ohio prays for 
the pensioning of the teachers in its three state univer- 
sities. Very well. Dr. Pritchett looks them over and 
concludes that he does not approve of the Ohio State 
University system. Consequently, he presents to Gover- 
nor Harmon a detailed criticism of the three institutions 
and the system of which they are a part. The mainte- 
nance of three is all wrong; one is enough. But the 
three are badly organized. Dr. Pritchett points out to 
Governor Harmon, for example:—- 


“Each of the three contains a college of liberal arts; 
each offers more or less postgraduate instruction; two of 
the three possess departments of engineering; two of 
the three conduct normal departments, while the third 
provides a college of education; finally two of the three 
carry on not only these college departments, but pre- 
paratory schools as well. Such overlapping as is here 
represented is not only wasteful, but it results in com- 
petitive bidding for students. It demoralizes the insti- 
tutions concerned. 


“. .. In Ohio State University, on the contrary, there 
is no effective system of registration. 

“. . . Miami University also pursues a course of its 
own. 

“.. Finally, the state further confuses the educa- 


tional situation by maintaining two preparatory depart- 
ments, thus retarding the development of a uniform and 
comprehensive secondary school system. It seems to us 
worthy of particular notice that the great state of Ohio 
should have a school system generally felt to be inferior 
to that of nearby western states, and that it should offer 
such meagre facilities for the effective training of teach- 
ers 

“... In view of the conditions which have been re- 
ferred to, it seems clear to the executive committee of 
the Carnegie Foundation that the cause of education 
would not be served by the admission of any of these in- 
stitutions at the present time to the benefits of the Car- 
negie Foundation. The committee most. respectfully ven- 
tures to suggest that the educational interests of the 
state of Ohio require that these three institutions be 
reconstructed in such wise that their functions may be 
differentiated and that each be assigned a definite place 
in a comprehensive and consistent educational system.” 

To say that all this criticism of the educational sys- 
tem of the state of Ohio is justified. from: the viewpoint 


of college administration, is beside the point. Dr. 
Pritchett undoubtedly sees many weaknesses in that 


system and, being an educator of eminence, he is able to 
give Governor Harmon excellent advice on how to run 
state universities. But who is Dr. Pritchett, in this 
ease? The head of a private pension agency, he meets 
the petition of the state of Ohio for pensions by refusing 
tc grant them unless the state of Ohio reconstru ts its 
educational system to conform to the ideas of himself 
and his executive board. He even suggests that Ohio’s 
public school system is not what it should be, but that 
it could be improved by following the advice of Dr. 
Pritchett. “For the present” there will be no Carnegie 
pensions for the state universities of Ohio. The pen- 
sions will be forthcoming only when Ohio has Pritchet- 
tized its educational system. If all the states should 
lritchettize their edueational systems in that manner in 
order to get pensions, the result would be that this pri- 
vate pension agency would absolutely dominate public 
education in America. And having once received the 
peusions, no state could eseape the Carnegie censorship, 
in view of the power of the Foundation to strike any in- 
stitution from its “accepted list.” . 

To what extent are the states of this Union to submit 
to a private overlordship of their public educational Sys- 
tems, in order to obtain a few paltry pensions for super- 
annuated college professors? Really, the pretensions of 
Dr. l’ritchett at present suggest that he would soon de- 
velop an educational primacy and authority in effect 
scareely inferior te that of the minister of education in 
the kingdom of Prussia. Already our national commis- 
sioner of education, Dr. Brown, is a feeble. puny, impo- 
tent official, compared with him, Fancy the national 
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cowntissioner of education writing to the governor of 
Ohio such a letter as was written, with the utmost assur- 
ance, by the head of the private pension agency! And 
yet, if such leiters are to be written to the governors of 
our states, who could more fittingly write them than the 
official representative of the nation? The principle of 
private authority, founded wholly upon a private pen- 
sien fund, becomes as vicious as it is ridiculous when 
developed along the lines which the Carnegie Foundation 
is noW so aggressively pursuing. How long will the 
stites of the Union eat out of Mr. Carnegie’s hand in so 
humiliating a style? 


— = 
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FLOWERS OF APRIL. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 





The procession of the flowers, like triumphal 
civil marches, is never quite on time. The partici- 
pants are much affected by weather and the de- 
lays necessarily incident to starting. When, how- 
ever, the grand marshal says the word, and the col- 
umn moves, it is a grand and stately procession 
that we are asked to review. 

The pioneers of the column are those tiny cross- 
bearers, the whitlow grasses and the shepherd’s 
purse. Inany ordinary year, in fact, these belong 
in March. Almost simultaneously appear the 
skunk cabbages, cowled monks inciting the troops 
to fervor. Then there is a band of censer-swing- 
ers, the tasseled trees, while the benzoin or fever- 
bush affords the incense. 

Of course our New England darling, the Epi- 
gaea or trailing arbutus, belongs in the very first 
platoons, but it blooms also in May now and then; 
hence its other name of Mayflower. It is getting 
very uncommon near the city, the result of the 
savage improvidence which roots it up one year, 
regardless of the demands of the future. In the 
southern and western parts of our state, it is still 
abundant and can be gathered in long, rosy trails 
of odorous bloom. It is utterly maligned as we 
observe it in the streets for sale, done up in rigid 
bunches and wrapped in tin-foil. 

This plant loves rich soil, amidst rocks on woody 
slopes and mountain sides. We have seen it high 
up on Mt. Wachusett, but it will thrive also when 
transplanted, if not too much coddled. We have 
said it likes rich soil, but in the gardener’s sense 
that is not correct, as it does perhaps better in 
sandy soil beneath pines or scrub oaks. 

In Rhode Island the hepatica is generally due 
by the middle or end of April. It is the familiar 
liverwort, a name recalling the curious old “doc- 
trine of signatures” not wholly obsolete even now. 
This implied the belief that a plant possessed medi- 
cal powers indicated by its physical attributes; it 
had reniform leaves, it was beneficial in renic 
diseases: if it had a bloody root or stem it was 
applicable in hemorrhage ; if spotted and punctate, 
like the leaf of pulmonaria, it was good for tuber- 
culosis. If to these obvious qualities was added, 
that everything with a bad smell and nasty juice 
was remedial, one had provided ready at hand an 
extensive pharmacopoeia. 

Liverworts have laughing blue eyes and glossy 
three-lobed leaves. Not infrequently, however, 
they are pink or white. They are really anemones 
and are very soon followed by the real wood 
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anemones, very charming and delicate flowers, 
whose early buds are a dream. The liverworts at- 
ways recall to the writer such sylvan glades as 
those described by Longfellow in his “Voices of 
the Night” :— 
“Where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 
But the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move.” 

We do not find hepatica anywhere near the city. 
Ten or fifteen miles out, or perhaps less, it is in 
certain localities quite common. It well bears 
transplanting and rewards one by its persistent ap- 
pearance each year just as the snows are melting. 

Very local is that charming flower, the blood- 
root (Sanguinaria).- Belonging to the poppy fam- 
ily, it has, for its size, very large leaves which come 
up wrapped around the pure white flower-bud. 
Hence Lowell’s line :— 

“Each leaf is cradle to a baby pearl.” 
The flower is large, star-like, and of varying num- 
ber of petals, early-falling. Still more transient 
are the two sepals which are pushed off as the 
blossom expands. The plant derives its name from 
its bleeding root, the red juice being, like that of 
poppy, narcotic, but in much less degree. Blood- 
root will grow well and maintain itself for years 
in cultivation. In good location it forms large 
buds, and is not infrequently associated with the ad- 
der’s tongue (Erythronium), also known as dog’s- 
tooth-violet. It is really of the lily family, and 
has a yellow flower, spotted within, the sepals 
curling back in bright sunlight to form a dainty 


bell. The bulb lies at a great depth and it is dif- 
ficult to secure it in connection with the brittle 
stem. This plant, too, is easily cultivable. [t 


spreads rapidly, but one observes that there are 
but few flowers to an inordinate number of leaves. 
But the leaves themselves are pretty, smooth, and 
mottled with white and brown. 

Next should be mentioned the Virginian saxi- 
frage, growing on rocky hillsides and in the crev- 
ices of cliffs. Indeed, the name, derived from 
Latin, means a rock-breaker. The small white 
flowers are arranged in cymes, and are succeeded 
by pretty red pods. The foliage leaves are all 
gathered at the base of the naked stem. In some 
parts of the country the hills are made white with 
these little flowers. Here we find it on sandy 
banks of the Seekonk, on Neuticonquinot hill, and 
rocky eminences everywhere. 

The spice-bush, fever-bush (Lindera benzoin), is 
ever very attractive in spring. All at once it 
bursts into a mass of golden bloom, making “noise 
with bees and breeze from end to end.” When it 
is a-bloom we feel indeed that the vernal time is 


here; even east winds need no longer  dis- 
courage us. 
Brown University, April 22. 
9-00-90 
Pestalozzi turned humiliated Prussia into a 


triumphant Prussia politically and 
This the whole world says, 
the teacher 
national triumph in state: 
manship and in the industries. 


industrially. 
but he did it searcely 
American 


than has 


been the cause of our 


less. definitely 
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COLLEGE 


BY EDITH 


“THE PRISONER OF CHILLON.”—(III.) 


The climax of the poem has come, as we have 
seen, in stanza VIII. From then the interest is 
centred in the prisoner. He now is the only liv- 
ing being in the dungeon, and the dungeon has 
done its worst for him. From the frenzied mo- 
ment when he bursts his chains and rushes to his 
brother and finds him dead, the struggle of re- 
sistance, the passion of feeling, the action of the 
drama are over. But there must still be a denoue- 
ment—for the prisoner could not die; there must 
be therefore an end to his story. Stanza IX. is 
again an interlude—a period of relief. Just before 
it imagination has strained emotion to a pitch 
where relief is absolutely necessary, where sus- 
tained tension is impossible, and action of any less 
degree of intensity would be melodrama. The 
relief, therefore, is a kind of insensibility of mind 
and body to their conditions, and void of any 
sense of life at all. A description of a negative 
state is much more difficult to make real in lan- 
guage than a description of action or of any posi- 
tive state. But with marvelous choice of simile, 
and with language rich in connotation, Byron has 
given the current of emotion, so strongly aroused 
in the preceding stanza, a channel for retreat that 
deepens and sustains while it relieves. “Shrub- 
less crags within the mist,” “silence and a stirless 
breath’—the senses so deadened that they lose 
the perception of darkness, the stony numbness 
of heart and mind are a calm reaction upon the 
excited emotions. There is life still, though 
quiescent, and peace, though no _ sense of con- 
sciousness,—a passive state, yet with an opening 
to a new life, a new theme. And with what deli- 
cacy and beauty the life, the light, the sense of ex- 
istence return! The first sound to the awaken- 
ing ear is the song of a bird, and to the awakening 
eye the sunbeam athwart the pavement. And lo! 
the consciousness returns, not to a blank compan- 
ionless loneliness, but to something to love and 
share with him the sense of living. 

The song of a bird suggests so much, and Byron 
has expressed this in a single line. As the 
prisoner awakes to sensibility, the old familiar sur- 
roundings press upon his perceptions, the walls 
and floor of the dungeon—the single ray of sun 
through the crevice—but his perceptions are still 
more or less dulled to them, while the new thing, 
the song of the bird, the sight of the azure breast 
in the sunbeam, awake a keener sense. “The 
song that said a thousand things”—well for us that 
they are left to the imagination—it is a highly 
artistic touch. Our sympathies are too keen; our 
pity, our sorrow, our dread for the prisoner are 
too intense at the moment to be distracted with 
details. Then, too, the little bird seems to speak 
for us, to express all that we feel, but do not 
formulate. And, then, out of the imagined things 
comes the prisoner’s beautiful thought that the 
bird might be his brother’s soul. The full 
awakening of memory to realization has come at 
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last, but in what a comforting, uplifting way! 
After the frenzy of the tragedy, the delicacy and 
beauty of this stanza area remarkable study in 
imagination and in denouement. The prisoner 
had to come to himself for the story to be fin- 
ished, and with that awakening- we might expect 
horror and despair; but instead we have the song 
of a bird, a ray of sunlight, a comfort and peace in 
the renewal of life—and love not crushed to 
death, but ready again to open itself even to a 
bird. 

From this incident, and we may say by it, the 
whole atmosphere of the place, the whole spirit of 
the story, is changed. The keepers grow com- 
passionate, the prisoner knows not why; but one 
who knows may read—it is the man himself that 
wins their compassion. 3efore they have been 
stony-hearted brutes; now they are men, but it is 
the prisoner himself who has brought about the 
change. They feel that he needs no restraint, and 
they impose none; more than that, they feel the 
pathos of his lot, the cruelty of it; and perhaps 
their hearts are stirred by some instinct of shame 
for their own brutality; at least they are so im- 
pressed with reverence for the sufferer by the 
very greatness of his soul that their brutal 
natures yield perforce. The tenderness which 
has now come into the poem is in every line. 
Sometimes it deepens into such pathos as we have 
seen before, as when the prisoner thinks he may 
have set his foot upon his brothers’ graves. Then 
it is almost passion; or when he turns from his lit- 
tle glimpse of the mountains and the islet in the 
lake to the darkness of the dungeon; then, again, 
it is almost anguish ; but although the poem nearly 
touches these points of living feeling, it never 
quite passes beyond the gentleness that contrasts 
it with the earlier part. So it passes on from step 
to step toward liberty, and we know what the end 
must be before the last stanza comes. But free- 
dom at last is an anti-climax. The man’s story 
is finished before he is set free; liberty is to send 
him forth to a strange land, almost an unfriendly 
land, so closely had the bonds of the dungeon at- 
tached his spirit. But we pass from the dungeon, 
for our own part, with a great sigh of relief. 

The poem sets the spirits of the readers free at 
last, and we rejoice in the liberty to go our own 
familiar ways. The descriptions, the atmosphere 
created by the poem, the exciting of many emo- 
tions make a strong impression both upon the 
imagination and the sentiment from beginning to 
end; but strongest is the impression of the char- 
acter of the man. Throughout he is a strong 
man, strong in endurance, strong in suffering, 
mighty in passion, and not less strong in the 
gentleness of the last part of the story; while we 
feel with him his anguish; and for him, a burning 
sense of injustice, a rebellion against his fate as 
well as a revolt against his treatment. Still our 
deepest feeling is the reverence that moved the 
keepers to kindness, the awe inspired in human 
hearts when the soul of a man is so great. 
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VOCATIONALIZATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The chairman of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education and the chairman of the school 
board of Boston, each speaking for his board, say 
that there is no purpose whatever of vocationaliz- 
ing the public day schools. They go further, and 
say that they would oppose any attempt to voca- 
tionalize them. All that is proposed in city or 
state is to extend the industrial training that has 
been in practice in city and state for a quarter of 
a century, such as has been in operation all over 
the United States for several years. Whatever 
may have been the plan of any members of either 
board in the past both boards are now explicitly 
on record in this matter. They will oppose in 
every way any attempt to make workmen or work- 
women in any trade. They will accept only so 
much of the industrial work plan as is distinctly 
educational. They will draw the line the moment 
it becomes voeational. No graduate of any indus- 
trial school will be fitted to enter any vocation as 
a journeyman. No one shall be equipped to go 
into a shop and take the place of any workman. 
Their idea is the same as that of all industrial edu- 
cationalists, that boys are to get some of their edu- 
cational training through the use of their hands in 
mechanical drawing, in sloyd or other wood- 
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working, in metal working, in commercial sub- 
jects, and other labors, and the girls in cooking, in 
sewing, in dressmaking, in millinery, in laundering, 


in home-making, in salesmanship. Both boards 
express their disapproval of the Fitchburg plan by 
which boys work in the shops every other week, 
thereby learning a vocation. The only possible 
concession made to the vocationalists is in one 
evening school in Boston, which is not primarily 
for boys, but for journeymen already at work. 
Here the instruction is furnished wholly by the 
capitalists, the city merely providing the building 
and equipment. As this is evening work, mostly 
for adults, it is no concession so far as the public 
schools go. ‘This stand was taken.by both boards 
before the Central Labor Union of Boston on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 24. The educational people 
of the country will welcome this announcement 
most heartily. This bears out the assertion of 
Leslie W. Miller of Philadelphia to the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, that “trade instruction 
proper is not likely to be effectively provided in 
the public schools, and all the talking in the world 
will never make it possible.” 
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NOBLEST VOCATIONAL HELP. 


The real vocational needs of the day from the 
school standpoint are to prepare the boys and 
girls who are likely to be tempted to the street by 
the street to earn an immediate living when they 
leave school, to see to it that they have an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, to see that they are reason- 
ably adjusted and have a square deal, and if not 
well adjusted and do not have a square deal see to 
it that these ends are attained. 

All this is being acomplished in the Hester- 
street district, New York, on the lower East side, 
through the public schools aided by wise and earn- 
est helpers. 

The first necessity is to prepare the boys and 
girls for the crisis in their life, when the com- 
pulsory education age expires. In New York 
this is theoretically at sixteen, but there are so 
many “ifs” that it is still virtually fourteen. It will 
at no distant day be toned up and enforced at six- 
teen, but be it fourteen or sixteen the fact remains 
that ordinarily for the kind of boys and girls of 
whom we speak the mere ordinary school routine 
does not prepare them for the earning of an ade- 
quate income for self support, does not secure for 
them employment, and they are not protected in 
their employment by any economic or social con- 
ditions. 

In the Hester-street district there are 23,000 pu- 
pils in the schools, and several of these need spe- 
cific help at all the points here mentioned. © To 
meet the needs of those specially liable to be help- 
less and tempted the book work is reduced to es- 
sentials, and limited to about three hours a day at 
twelve years of age and upwards, and two hours a 
day are devoted to preparation for service in some 
occupation possible for them in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Cane seating of chairs, use of wood-working 
tools, and preparation for office boy life are among 
the developments for boys, while the girls are 
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taught to use the typewriter and the sewing ma- 
chine, and to do various kinds of seamstress work 
open to girls in that neighborhood. 

Then there is a woman employed all the 
time for the placing of boys and girls in factories, 
shops, and stores. The compulsory age limit ex- 
pires for some pupils almost every day. This 
woman knows for a month in advance when a boy 
or girl is to be legally available. She studies each 
to know what work is desired and for what the 
boy or girl is fitted, and if the child cannot get his 
own job, which he often can, she gets one for him. 
After a boy or girl is placed they look after him. 
Is he doing as wellas hecan? Is he givena 
square deal? Is he adapted to this job? What is 
he doing at night? Would a night school help 
him? Has he wrong companions? 

In short, this woman looks after each boy or 
girl as though he was her own. There are various 
influences at work with her. For instance, one 
of the leading daily papers in the city allows this 
woman to advertise without cost in the interest 
of any boy or girl. 

Beneath all this and back of it is the district 
superintendent, Julia Richman, who has more 
initiative for preparation for crises than any per- 
son I have ever known. 

—_—+©--0-@-0-@-¢-—__ —_____ 

MARK TWAIN. 

There is genuine grief in Europe and America 
because of the death of Samuel L. Clemens, who 
passed away on April 21. He was a great Ameri- 
can man of letters, the greatest humorist America 
has known, a man whose geniality never forsook 
him, and he was uniformly “a friend to man.” 
His books have had a larger sale in the last ten 
years than those of any other man, living or dead. 
His royalties have exceeded those of any other 
American writer. He received a larger price per 
word for his articles in the last ten years than any 
other American. At sixty years of age he lost 
every dollar he had and went into bankruptcy under 
most depressing circumstances. At that time he 
was in sore financial straits in London, and some 
American friends sent him $3,000, which, much as 
he needed it, he courteously returned to the 
donors. In the fifteen years since then his in- 
come has been so great that it is estimated that his 
estate reached a million dollars at the time of his 
death. This estimate may be too large, but he 
was certainly worth several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. This is a noteworthy fact, since it was all 
accumulated in the fifteen years after Oslerization. 
The true story of his life is as entrancing as that 
of any other man of letters which the new world 
has known. There is no occasion for us now and 
here to try to tell that story. 

ecient 
TRIUMPH OF ARBITRATION. 

Within a century more than 260 important con- 
troversies between nations have been settled by 
this pacific means. At the second Hague confer- 
ence, two years ago, thirty-five powers, represent- 
ing 1,285,272,000 inhabitants, voted for general 
obligatory arbitration; four powers, representing 
55,562,000 inhabitants, refrained from voting, 
while only five powers, representing 167,436,000 
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voted against it. Thus has the 
civilized world by the vote of the official 
representatives of nearly nine-tenths of its 
population declared itself in favor of obliga- 
tory arbitration as a substitute for war. 
More than eighty treaties of obligatory arbitration 
have been concluded between the nations in pairs 
within the last five years, our own country being a 
party to twenty-four of them. 


inhabitants, 
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MYRA KELLY. 

In the death of Mrs. Allan Macnaughton, 
known to the world as Myra Kelly, children of the 
unfortunate have lost one of their best author 
friends. Born in Dublin, she came to New York 
when a child with her father, who afterward be- 
came a well-known physician. She studied in the 
public schools and fitted herself to become an in- 
structor of the young. Her first attempts at writ- 
ing were simple little recitals of the happenings in 
the schoolroom, but in spite of their simplicity 
there was a touch of humor which could not fail 
to appeal to the reader. Unlike the average be- 
ginner, she did not have to wait for publishers. 
In fact, the publishers of two magazines vied with 
each other in an effort to get one of her first 
manuscripts, and she had to decide between their 
rival claims. Probably the best known works 
from the pen of Myra Kelly were “Little Citi- 
zens,” “Isle of Dreams,” “Wards of Liberty,” and 
“In Loco Parentis.”. The romance which led to 
her marriage a few years ago had its beginning in 
“Little Citizens,” so say her friends. Not long 
after the book was published Allan Macnaughton, 
fascinated with the book, became equally so with 
the author, whom he met in 1905, and they were 
married. But about two years after the wedding 
Mr. Macnaughton was forced into bankruptcy 
through an attempt to establish a colony of literary 
folk at Oldchester village in the New Jersey hills. 
And it was not long after this blow that Myra 
Kelly began to develop tuberculosis, so that she 
fought this dread disease for more than two years. 
She died in Torquay. That she was so seriously 


ill was not known even to her publishers. 
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ALABAMA SALARIES, 


The State Association of Alabama at an excep- 
tionally good session took strong grounds for in- 
crease of salaries. They have enlarged upon their 
campaign intelligently as well as earnestly, and they 
will probably win, as they richly deserve to win. N. 
R. Baker, the president of the association, made a 
ringing appeal for justice. He says the grave dig- 
ger is paid more than the school principal, the 
bank clerk with half the education is paid twice as 
much, and even the Pullman porter’s income is 
more. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE TEACHERS. 


The New York state department of education 
has an interesting ruling. Any man or woman 
will be certificated for a year without pedagogical 
training, but a course of professional reading is laid 
out for him, and he must pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination on this reading before his certificate 
will be renewed. After two years a college 
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graduate is dropped if he has not professionalized. 
As a matter of experience New York is increas- 
ing the number of college graduates who enter the 
profession and who stay in it. It is worth while to 
try to get college graduates into the ranks of 
teachers. They are often more inspiring than 
those who have made no sacrifice of time for their 
education. A college graduate’s very presence 
says: “I thought it worth while to take time to 
get a college education.” The non-graduate says: 
“T did not think it worth while to take time to get 


a college education.” 
———_—_ ---—_ --- @-0-@-e--@-0- 


“EQUAL PAY” LOST. 

Women have never made a more heroic fight in 
the world than they have made before the New 
York legislature for charter provision for equal 
pay for women and men teachers, and teachers 
have never made a nobler contest than this at Al- 
bany. It has looked as though they would win 
up to the last minute. Such provision was 
promptly put in the first draft of the charter, and 
was left there undisturbed until within twenty-four 
hours of the report of the sub-committee, when 
it was dropped by the unanimous report of the Re- 
publican members against a unanimous protest of 
the Democratic members. It will be many years 
before it will be as easy to accomplish this as in 
the writing of this new charter. 
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ESTELLE REEL MEYERS. 

Mrs. Court Meyers, she whom the educational 
people from sea to sea have known and admired 
as Estelle Reel, retires from the superintendency 
of the government Indian schools to become the 
mistress of a delightful home. She is the only 
woman to occupy this position, and the only per- 
son whose service has been so distinctly valuable 
to the Indians and satisfactory to the govern- 
ment as to set a standard for the future. She has 
been in the position much longer than has anyone 
else ; indeed, four times as long as anyone else. 
She has personally inspected the nearly 300 
schools frequently, has directly supervised the 
work of the 2,500 persons under her charge, and 
has disbursed $3,000,000 annually wisely and 
well. No other woman has been so closely 
identified with the National Education Association 
for so many years. For more than twenty years 
she has rarely missed a meeting of the N. E. A. in 
summer or winter, and for fifteen years she has 
provided the program of one of the departments, 
and has presided over it skilfully and gracefully. 
The hearty well wishes of a multitude of people in 
the general educational work as well as in the 
government and in the Indian work will go with 
her into her new life. 

~ +9 @-8-Q-0--@--9- —___________— 
THE CARNEGIE PENSIONS. 

The Journal of Education has taken no active 
part in the discussion of the attitude of the Carne- 
gie pension board nor does it intend to do so, be- 
cause there are conditions involved that may well 
make one hesitate to criticise, but our readers will 
be interested to see what one of the most courage- 
ous and high-toned daily papers in New England 
Says with great frankness on the subject. 
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HISTORY TEACHING. 

A remarkably clear cut talk on teaching history 
at the Northwestern Wisconsin Association at 
Oshkosh had this vital sentence: “Ask no 
questions that can be answered from memory.” 
There may be exceptions, but as a guiding principle 
it is great. Oh, what a change would come over 
the skill and power of thinking if a child had to 
think in connection with the answer to every ques- 
tion. 


———~ <O> 
Se as 


HANNIBAL’S RECORD. 


Hannibal, Mo., Livingstone McCartney, superin- 
tendent, on April 5 made a great educational 
record. The board of education submitted two 
propositions to the people,—one on the issuance of 
bonds and one on the question of fixing the rate of 
local taxation for schools at $1 on each $100 as- 
sessed valuation. The bond question, requiring 
a vote of 2 to 1, carried by a vote of 3.8to1. The 
tax question, requiring a bare majority, carried by 
a vote of 3.9 to 1. What city has done bet- 
ter? The board of education will erect two ele- 
mentary schools and improve and modernize some 
of those already in use. They will develop 
manual training and domestic science work more 
fully than they have been able to do. 

- -_ 10 @-0-@-e @-e- — 


BOYS’ CLUB OF THE ORANGES. 


The boys’ club movement is one of the im- 
portant features of the new activities for the up- 
lift of humanity. One of the most significant 
phases of this new life is in the Oranges, in New 
Jersey, a few miles out of New York city, where 
the public-spirited citizens have united and on a 
generous scale have equipped club rooms, the 
whole movement being under the direction of F. 
W. Krackowiser, who has had wide experience in 
philanthropic work with boys. This is as much 
needed as isa Y. M. C. A. or Y. W.C. A. building, 
and expert direction is even more needed with 
boys than with young men and women. 

estes Eee PtP IES tae 
HEALTH-EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

Boston's latest philanthropic education activity 
is the organization of the Health-Education 
League, 113 Devonshire street, Dudley A. Sar- 
gent, M. D., president. They have already put in 
circulation more than 190,000 of their twenty 
booklets, which are in use in eleven hospitals, forty 
churches, fifty-five charitable organizations, 
thirty-three schools and colleges. This is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and important work which 
this society is doing in the distribution of the most 
healthy health literature printed. 
ee 


EDUCATION-LIBRARY BUILDING. 

We are reprinting elsewhere a letter from Edwin 
D. Mead which should be read by all friends of 
education in Massachusetts. The famous five- 
million-dollar educational library building at Al- 
bany ought to be a suggestion, if not an inspira- 
tion, to the Old Bay State. Why not do some- 
thing worth while in Massachusetts? 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE DEATH OF MARK TWAIN. 

The death of Mr. Clemens—for which the public 
mind had been prepared from the day of his 
return from Bermuda in a state of physical col- 
lapse—removes a man who had contributed more 
to the gaiety of readers than any other writer in 
Ametica. The “Innocents Abroad,” ‘Tom 
Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” and the rest are 
characters who will long live in readers’ memories, 
although the kind of humor which they repre- 
sented has become nearly extinct. Mark Twain’s 
humor was spontaneous and at times irresistible, 
although it suffered, as the work of all professional 
humorists must suffer, from the consciousness of 
the writer that he must always try to be as funny as 
he can. With Mark Twain’s humor there went a 
shrewd philosophy and a genial humanity which 
added to its attraction. His last days were days 
of deep depression incident to the nature of his 
illness, but he will be remembered as a writer of 
unflagging good humor, and a friend of unfailing 
kindness and generosity. 

RETIREMENT OF ALDRICH AND HALE. 

The practically simultaneous announcement that 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island and Senator 
Hale of Maine will not seek re-election, but will re- 
tire at the end of their present terms,—that is, in 
March of next year,—is the most important politi- 
cal incident of the week. These Senators will re- 
tire after thirty years of continuous service, Mr. 
Aldrich in his seventieth and Mr. Hale in his sev- 
enty-fifth year. Between them they have had 
more to do with what has been done or has failed 
of being done in the Senate than any other two 
men, Mr. Aldrich at the head of the committee on 
finance and Mr. Hale at the head of the committee 
on appropriations holding positions of advantage 
which have given them almost absolute control. 
Their retirement will make absolutely necessary a 
new leadership; and over the succession to these 
places of vantage there will inevitably be a strug- 
gle which may have momentous results. 


A SIGNIFICANT ELECTION. 


The triumph of James S. Havens over George 
W. Aldridge in the special election in the thirty- 
second New York Congressional district is de- 
scribed in some quarters as “an anti-administra- 
tion victory.” This is true only so far as the elec- 
tion results in the choice of a Democrat in a dis- 
trict ordinarily Republican by an overwhelming 
majority. The real issue was personal, and had 
nothing to do with the national administration. 
Mr. Aldridge has long been the manager of the 
Republican machine in his district. He has been 
mixed up in the corruption in the New York legis- 
lature; and by his own admission took $1,000 as 
the price for facilitating the progress of a particu- 
lar bill, though he claimed that he turned the 
money the Republican campaign fund. 
That, with this scandal fresh in the public mind, he 
should insist on being a candidate for Congress, 
f mad- 


over to 


seemed to most sane Republicans an act 
ness. The result justifies that opinion. 


THE BRITISH MAELSTROM. 


Mr. Asquith has got through the House of 
Commons by majorities running a little over 100 
his resolutions looking to the restriction of the 
veto power of the House of Lords, the smallest 
majority being given for the third resolution, mak- 
ing the life of a parliament run for five instead of 
seven years. The Nationalists stood solidly By 
the government in these votes, as also in the vote 
of 345 to 252, by which the House passed the 
“guillotining” motion fixing the vote on the 
budget for April 27. There was great excitement 
when the vote was taken on the veto resolutions. 
Mr. Balfour interrupted Mr. Asquith in the mid- 
dle of his statement with a point of order 
which temporarily side-tracked the main debate; 
and the opposing parties exchanged taunts and 
jeers with a bitterness which showed how deep are 
the animosities which have been engendered. 


THE NEXT STEP IN THE STRUGGLE. 


What will be the next step in the struggle it 
would be unsafe to predict. Whatever may have 
been the negotiations which led up to the result, 
it is clear that the government can count on the 
support of the Nationalists on both of the crucial 
questions at issue. That a new election will be 
forced at an early date seems probable; for, al- 
though the Lords are probably now ready to ac- 
cept the budget, in view of the referendum upon it 
afforded by the recent election, they are certain to 
refuse to accept the veto proposals. There re- 
mains the alternative of the creation of Liberal 
peers in sufficient numbers to give a Liberal ma- 
jority in the House of Lords. Such a procedure 
would derive some warrant from the fact that in 
the present House of Lords there are only about 
fifty Liberals to about 560 Conservatives. Mr. 
Asquith’s statement, while purposely somewhat 
vague, seems to point to guarantees of such an ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogatives ; but there is on all 
sides an unwillingness to draw the king into these 
complications. 

ANTI-TOREIGN RIOTS IN CHINA. 


A sudden outbreak of rioting in the Chinese city 
of Changsha has resulted in the burning of the 
buildings of half a dozen different Protestant and 
Catholic missions, the flight of the missionaries, 
and the destruction of most of the foreign-owned 
property. Changsha is a city of about 300,000 
people, situated 800 miles south of Hankow, which 
is the nearest missionary centre. It appears that 
the prime cause of the outbreak was the high 
price of rice, caused by the cornering of that neces- 
sary of life by an unscrupulous official; but it was 
given an anti-foreign turn partly because of a long- 
continued anti-foreign propaganda in the city and 
province and partly because of irritation occa- 
of foreign instead of 
With the 
exception of three German missionaries who were 
drowned, all escaped, though 


sioned by the employment 


native labor upon a foreign building. 


of the missionarie 


(Continued on page"474.) 
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USING LANTERNS. 


All normal schools now use lanterns, but the 
one that makes the most of them I think is that 
at Kirksville, Mo., where there are ten depart- 
ments, each with its own lantern, screen, and 
equipment of slides. In a minute a room can be 
darkened and the lantern in operation. This is 
often done in the midst of a recitation in which its 
use was not planned, but some question arose 
which made its use desirable. It is as easy to use 
it as to use the blackboard. 

The school has thousands of slides, and they 
make as many copies of a slide as there are de- 
partments likely to use it. Waiting to borrow a 
slide or set of slides is almost unknown. They 
would almost as soon send for the loan of crayons. 


A. E. W. 





CINCINNATI’S ARBOR DAY. 


Sixty thousand catalpa trees were given on 
Arbor Day to the school children of Cincinnati by 
the Mabley & Carew Company. So far as is 
known, this is the only extensive gift of the kind 
that has been recorded. On Arbor Day the com- 
pany distributed the seedling trees among the 
school children. Each child was given one tree, 
and also received a printed card of instructions, 
telling how the tree should be planted and cared 
for. Asa means of civic beautification, the gift of 
the catalpa trees will prove unusually effective. 
The school children will plant the trees in their 
gardens or yards and, in some cases, where these 
do not exist, along the sidewalks. The proposi- 
tion was submitted to the school authorities, and 
was received so enthusiastically that a special 
meeting of the committee on course of studies was 
called to consider the matter. By unanimous 
vote the committee approved the plan, and the 
company was given permission to distribute the 
young trees. The company reached all of the 
children in public and parochial schools and 
every member of the School for the Deaf and Blind. 
The trees were secured from one of the largest 
nurseries in Ohio. They are very hardy, thrive 
everywhere, and are excellent shade trees. Their 
growth is being encouraged by the United States 
government. The trees distributed are a year ald 
and are seedlings. They.are about two feet high, 
but in another year will be from four to six feet 
high. The catalpa is known as a tree of very 
rapid growth. Each tree will be examined by the 
Ohio state agricultural department, so that its 
health will be assured. The students will be in- 
structed to plant them in sunny places and to trim 
them annually to make their growth more vigor- 
ous. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
BY DR. A. S. DOWNING; 
Albany. 

What industrial education means to the ele- 
mentary schools may be summed up as follows:- - 

1. A more careful grouping of children with 
reference to their capabilities and proclivities. 

2. A more sane and democratic arrangement of 
courses of study. - 

3. A new unit in the school system, namely, the 
vocational school. 

4. A more cordial feeling of inter-responsibility 
between liberal training and industrial training. 

5. A closer unification of all the work of the 
elementary course. 

6. A longer school day, with longer and fewer 
periods. 

%. Better teaching of subjects by careful dis- 
tinction between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial. 

8. An awakening and clearer insight of teach- 
ers into the possibilities of their work. 

In a word, industrial: education means to the 
elementary school its complete vitalization.—Ad- 
dress. 

— 0-O-0-D-0-o-0-— — 
BLACKBOARD RELAY RACE. 


GAME FOR RECESS IN THE SCHOOL- 
ON A RAINY DAY; TEN TO SIXTY 
PLAYERS. 


This game is adapted to the teaching of gram- 


A GOOD 
ROOM 


mar (sentence construction and punctuation). It 
may be made to correlate with almost any school 
subject. 


is seated with an even 
number of pupils in each row. A piece of crayon 
is given to the last players in each row, all of 
whom at a given signal run forward and write on 
the blackboard at the front of the room a word 
suitable to begin a sentence. Upon finishing the 
word, each player returns at once to his seat, 
handing the crayon as he does soto the player 
next in front of him. This second player at once 
runs forward and writes one word after the first 
one, to which it must bear a suitable relation. In 
this way each player in the row adds to the sen- 
tence being written by his own row, the last plaver 
being required to write a word that shall complete 
the sentence, and to add punctuation marks. 

The points scored are 25 for speed (the first row 
to finish, scoring the maximum, and the others 
proportionately in the order of finishing), 25 for 
spelling, 25 for writing, and 25 for grammatical 
construction, capitals, and punctuation, The row 
wins which scores the highest number of points. 
—From “Games for the Playground, Home, 
School, and Gymnasium,” by Jessie H. Bancroft. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Directions: The class 





“Your quarrel “with this world is only a quarrel with your- 


self,”’ 
+ 
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Editor of the Journal of Education:— 
Dear Sir: This tigure, generated from the right triangle 
with sides a, b, and x, shows that:— 


(a + b)2— 2ab = x2 ) 
and 
ee 1 eq — xy 
(a —2 2ab = x2 < on + Wie we 
a2 + bz (consider broken lines) 
+ 2ab = 2ab + x2 J 
Frank Jerome, §r. 


Boston. 





SOME SUGGESTIVE DO’S FOR TEACHERS. 


Think deeply and do earnestly. 

Plan well and then do your best. 

Have the courage to do the right always. 

Learn to do the right thing at the right time. 

Do your work well, or leave it undone entirely. 

Do nothing of importance without serious 
thought. 

3e sure you are right, then do with all your 
might. 

Do your best to-day, and you can do better to- 
morrow. 

The doing of things well makes one happier and 
better. 

Learn all you can from others, but do your own 
thinking. 

While others are shrinking and hesitating, go 
forward and do. 

Put off until tomorrow only the things which 
you cannot do to-day. 

The ability to do things well is the key to the 
storehouse of success. 

He who does well each day the work before him 
is first to be called to a higher place.—The Pro- 
gressive Teacher. 

. 7 

C. L. C., Massachusetts: I shouldn’t know how 
to superintend schools without the Journal of 
Education, to which I have been a subscriber from 
the first number. 


S. A. H., Ohio: The Journal of Education is by 
far the brightest, newsiest, and best educational 
paper. I read it from cover to cover. It is an 
inspiration. 
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A SPLIT AFFINITY 

A pupil in the eighth grade of a grammar school not a 
thousand miles from Boston recently propounded to his 
uncle the following question :— 

“Uncle George. what is a split affinity?” 

Uncle George—“I give it up, unless it is a divorce.” 

Pupil—“I don’t mean that. It is something in gram- 
mar.” 

Uncle George—“Oh, a split infinitive.” And this was 
duly explained to the E. G. 

G. W. F. 


> a 40 


oe 


THE INSCRIPTION ON RAPHAEL’S TOMB. 

The inscription on the tomb of Raphael in the 
Pantheon at Rome, as quoted in the Journal, page 384, is 
incorrect, and the translation is absurd. The Latin is 
two lines of verse, written by Cardinal Bembo, and reads 
thus:— 

“Tlle hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum parens magna, et moriente mori.” 

Pone’s translation (used without acknowledgment in 
his Epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller) is nearly literal, as 
any average scholar will see:— 

“Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works, and, dying, fears herself may die.” 

A freer but smoother version, ascribed to W. Harrison 
of New College, Oxford, reads:— 

“Here Raphael lies, by whose untimely end 
Nature hath lost a rival and a friend.” 





The gender of “parens,” which seems to puzzle your 
correspondent (though he is an M. A.) is feminine be- 
cause Nature is so personified; and “magna,” which the 
“southern gentleman” translates “great things,” is also 


feminine. 
W. J. Rolfe. 
Cambridge, April 9, 1910. 


0-9-0 —_____ 


THE STATE LIBRARY AND THE BOARD OF ED- 
UCATION. 


{from Boston Transcript.] 

The important article upon the “Crowded State 
House,” in the Transeript of March 1, makes this an op- 
portune time to say that the pressure might be greatly 
relieved if the state library were removed from the state 
house altogether, and accommodated, along with the 
headquarters of the board of education, in a separate 
building. There is no more necessity for the staie li- 
brary being inside the walls of the state house thin for 
the library of congress being in the capitol. It should 
remain in the in:mediate neighborhood of the state h use 
and directly connected with it by a corridor opposite ele- 
vators in the basements of the two buildings. Derne 
street would be a good location, or the corner of Mount 
Vernon and Hancock streets. The present quart rs of 
the library, although dignified, were never satisfying, 
measured by modern: standards, never light enough; and 
the library, euriched and strengthened in so many ways 
by Mr. Tillinghast’s tong and intelligent devotion, has 
not been used to the extent that so valuable a collection 
should be used. In a proper building it could render 
tenfold the present service. 

The quarters of our state board of education are open 
to much more serious criticism. Long in the narrowest 
limits in the state house itself, when Dr. Snedden, our 
new commissioner of education, came from New York to 
Boston to assume office, it was to find the quarters of the 
board in a few crowded little rooms in the Ford build- 
ing. The contrast between the present quarters of the 
Massachusetts state board of education and those of 
the New York board at Albany certainly does not minis- 
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ter to Massachusetts’ pride. There has long been a cer- 
tain connection between the offices of the state library 
and the board of education; and that appropriate and 
useful connection should continue. Let the state board 
of education be furnished proper quarters in the new 
state library building. It should have a complete peda- 
gogical library and reading-room, open to all,the teach- 
ers in the state and to everybody interested in education, 
and should also have a fine hall—very fittingly a me- 
morial of Horace Mann and bearing his name—for edu- 


cational conferences. 
Edwin D. Mead. 
Boston, March 3. 
——_—___—_——..-#-- $ -0-@-0--@-e- —_______—__ — 


NORTH CAROLINA RECORD. 
Weldon, N. C., 
My dear Dr. Winship: On page 188 of the Journal 

I found “Experience with Dictation Exercise.” The ex- 
perience was so astonishing that I decided to try it on 
my high school pupils (grades eight, nine, ten, eleven). 
I send you the results of the trial. ‘The dictation exer- 
cise was given without any previous notice whatsoever. 
The number of pupils present on the day the exercise 
was given:— 

10 eighth-grade pupils 

7 ninth-grade pupils 

5 tenth-grade pupils 

2 eleventh-grade pupils 





24 high school pupils. ; 
Misspelled words: Margarett. 3; Margarette, 1; Mar- 
gret, 1; Baily, 4; bivouc, 2; bivuoc, 1; biouvac, 1: byvouoc 
1; bivac, 1; bvouac, 1; bivwac, 1; bivuack, 1. 
Punctuation not admissible:— 
Apostrophe omitted in “world’s,” 
Apostrophe omitted in “let’s,” 
No period after ‘‘Mrs.,” 
Quotation marks misplaced or omitted, 
Capital letter wrong, 
No comma after “dumb,” 1 


CAD rR Oe 


No comma after “daughter,” . 1 
No comma after ‘“‘come,” 17 
No period after “luncheon,” 3 

1 


Words improperly divided, 

As for the mistakes in the spelling of “bivouac”’ and in 
punctuation no excuse can be given. The spelling “Mar- 
gret” is all wrong, but inquiry showed that the pupils 


had examples of “Margarett” and “Margarette” and 
“Baily” in their homes or among their neighbors. 
With us promotion is not all by examination. In the 


completion of a subject (we promote by subjects) the 
two examinations count twenty per cent. each and the 
daily work of the year counts sixty per cent. The pupil 
is promoted on those subjects he makes, and takes over 
those he fails on (falls below seventy-five per cent.). 

Our pupils did better than the ninety-three pupils in 
question, but they did not do what I expected. 

Very truly, 
R. H. Latham. 





Speaking on the subject of ethical teaching for 
children, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot of the State 
Board of Education says: “I have told my 
classes the story from Booker Washington’s ‘Up 
from Slavery’ of his struggle for an education, 
and found my children appreciate their work the 
more because, as one of them said, ‘I never 
knew anybody wanted to go to school so much 
as all that.’”’ 


A good salary is indispensable to a teacher’s life, 
but it is only incidentally valuable. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HOW WE THINK. By John Dewey. Boston, New 
York, and Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 224 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. John Dewey of Columbia University has no su- 
perior in the art of giving, for all studious teachers, a 
relish for earnest thought. While at Chicago Univer- 
sity, 1896 to 1903, he published several books for teach- 
ers that were of surpassing interest and value. Since 
then he has done less along these lines, but at last he 
has given us what promises to be of greater direct ser- 
vice to teachers than anything he has ever done. “How 
We Think” is scientific in Dr. Dewey’s admirable inter- 
pretation of the term, and what is more significant, it is 
so direct and suggestive that any teacher can succeed in 
better thinking and in the better teaching of the art of 
thinking from its use. It is a book greatly needed and it 
is a better book than any of us dared hope for. The art 
of thinking is the highest of intellectual attainments 
through the school and it has been the art regarded as 
virtually unattainable through teaching. Dr. John 
Dewey’s “How We Think” will make it relatively easy 
to think better and to better teach boys and girls to 
think. It is one of the few books that is universally 
needed, that will be uniformly helpful. 


IDOLS OF EDUCATION. Selected and annotated by 
Charles Mills Gayley. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Cloth. 181 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

We know not what to say of this book. It is bril- 
liantly written and is thoroughly fascinating. The 
style is more creditable than the pretense of facts. It 
would be entirely easy to drive a coach and four through 
it almost anywhere. Asa statement of facts and deduc- 
tions therefrom Professor Gayley could not get 60 per 
cent. on any examination by an intelligent educator. 
One can but wonder why a man who is so brilliant a 
teacher of English, a man so scholarly in literature and 
rhetoric, a writer of masterly treatises on English, should 
go so far afield as to write upon a subject for which he 
demonstrates absolute incapacity. Nevertheless we in- 
cline to think that anyone who reads the book through 
will get a wholesome, inspiring impression, and that Dr. 
Gayley has rendered a positive service at a great sacri- 
fice of his scholastic reputation. We close the book, 
feeling surprised at the good impression, much as we do 
when we drink the sparkling water that comes through 
a scientific sewage plant. 


—_——— 


STORIES AND STORY-TELLING 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By Edward Porter St. 
John. 14 Beacon street, Boston: Pilgrim Press. 
Cloth. 100 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University has 
wisely and >rilliantly said: “Stories are the natural soul- 
food of children, their native air and vital breath; but 
our children are too often either story-starved or charged 
with ill-chosen or ill-adapted twaddle tales.” It is unac- 
countable that the Sunday school has tried to be in 
working order for a century without making use of ex- 
pert story-telling. The perfunctory traditional question- 
ing of the class is as un-Biblical as any plan that can be 
conceived and the vivid telling of Bible stories is the 
height of pedagogical wisdom and common sense. The 
expert primary school teacher has been making her work 
inspirational, but not until recently has the Bible teacher 
appreciated the greater possibilities of inspiration in her 
field. Aside from the Bible side of the story Professor 
St. John has here given the best book on story-telling 
that has been prepared by anyone. His treatment of 
the subject is the nearest a classic that has been pub- 
lished. He considers the educational value of the story. 
its characteristics and true significance, the relation of 
the idealistic to the realistic, and then lets us into the 
secrets of the arts and devices of the expert story-teller. 
The book is indispensable to Sunday school teachers and 
no less to any teacher of the elementary school. The 
book is a notable contribution to the cause of inspira- 
tional and sensible teaching. 


“THE FIRST FOLIO” SHAKESPEARE: PERICLES, 
PRINCE OF TYRE; THE TRAGEDIE OF CYMBE- 
LINE; TROYI.US AND CRESSIDA. Edited with 
notes, introduction, glossary, lists of varioform read- 
ings, and selected criticisms, by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, editors of the Camberwell Browning. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt. 
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This charming edition, as to type, paper, size and 
binding, is without a rival when added to these attrac- 
tions we realize that it goes back to, and reproduces the 
famous First Folio text of 1623, the one which gives 
Shakespeare in the original spelling and pronunciation. 
The text is thus freed from the editorial changes of three 
centuries, which, however, are indicated in abundant 
notes. This is the only reprinting of the First Folio ob- 
tainable in handy form. It is of inestimable. value to 
students of Shakespeare. Professor Hiram Corson of 
Cornell says it is the most desirable of the plays which 
have yet been published. .EKdmund Clarence Steadman 
said upon getting the earliest volume of this edition: “I 
have taken it to my heart at once, and every votary of 
the greatest of English books will do the same.” 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: CRAN- 
FORD. By Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. Edited with 
introductions, notes, and suggestive questions by H. E. 
Coblentz, Milwaukee high school. 4 Park street, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
280 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

“Cranford” lets one into the village life of old Eng- 
land as does no other British novel, certainly no other 
written by a woman, and only a woman could treat of 
these phases of village life. Being a nineteenth century 
woman she has given us the setting best adapted to the 
students of this day. Cranford—Knutsford, Knots- 
ford, Knottesford, Canutisford after old King Canute— 
better than any other village in all England affords 
traditions and custonis for such a village story. It was 
here in 1017 that the custom of showering a newly- 
married couple with rice, originally sand, was inaugu- 
rated, as the tradition goes, by old King Canute himself. 
A village with such a tradition has an endless number 
of other stories, romantic, sentimental and otherwise, to 
lend themselves to the rare humor of Mrs. Gaskell. 
Everything about this edition enhances its value for 
school use. 


VALERA’S PEPITA JIMENEZ. Edited by Professor 
Cc. V. Cusachs of the United States Naval Academy. 
New York: American Book Company. 16mo. Cloth. 
352 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

A Spanish text, the first and most celebrated work of 
its author. It is a philosophical novel, in which a young 
seminarist devoted to his destined profession is also de- 
voted to a young woman, who unintentionally but surely 
wins in the struggle between profession and love. The 
book is recommended for the second or third year in 
Spanish. The editor’s notes are quite comprehensive 
and clear, and the vocabulary covers the author’s 
special use of words. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S MADAME THERESE. 
Edited by Edward Manley, Englewood High school, 
Chicago. Cloth. 167 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

EASY FRENCH SELECTIONS FOR SIGHT TRANS- 
LATION. Compiled by J. E. Mansion. Paper. 32 
pp. Price, 15 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Madame Therese” is a story of the French revolution 
written by two French authors, who for some years col- 
laborated happily in short stories and _ historical 
romances. Perhaps the most attractive portions of 
this text are the charming bits of description of life in 
the little Alsatian village of Anstatt, where some of the 
chief scenes are laid. Notes and a carefully prepared 
vocabulary are appended. The “selections” have been 
made by a master in one of the Edinburgh (Scotland) 
colleges. They are taken from Fenelon, Laboulaye, 
Rousseau, and several others, and are designed to meet 
a demand for a comparatively easy set of pieces for 
translation. They are progressively difficult. They 
may be used to advantage in the first year of French. 


“KEUROPE—THE SECOND TRAIL.” By Charles 
Newton Hood, author of “Europe on $4 a Day.” 50 
Bell Building, Medina, N. Y.: The Rolling Stone Club. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

An account of an experimental trip to and through 
Europe, of eighty days’ duration, taken by the president 
of the club and his wife for the purpose of outlining the 
best “second trip” to Europe, to cost not over $320 each, 
or $4 each per day. The route was through seven coun- 
tries with stops at thirty-five cities. HKvery detail is 
made plain from the moment you decide to go until you 
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get back, the trail is blazed for you, and every point is 
cleared up. It telis every steamship used and its 

with lists of other lines, rates and routes, every 

and pension with rates and addresses and lists of other 
stopping places in each city, with rates, addresses and 
details, complete expense tables.—in fact such complete 
information, that, as hundreds have done with the for- 
mer book, anybody can take the little guide and follow 
the new trail with the same safety, comfort, and inde 
pendence. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Agriculture and Its Educational Needs.”’ By Andrew Sloan 
— Price, 50 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Small Talk on Auction Bridge.” By Virginia M. Meyer. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 

“Halley’s Comet.’”” By David Todd. New York: American Book 


Com ; 
The Life of Mary Lyon.” By Beth Bradford Gilchrist. Price, 
$1.50.——‘‘Essays on the Spot.” ‘By Charles D. Stewart. Price, $1.25. 
Boston : a Mifflin Company, 

‘The Song Series.” (Book Two.) Price, 42 cents. New York: The 
A. 5. Barnes Company. 

“First Course in bra.” By Hawkins, Luby, and Touton. 
Price, $1.00.——“A Fif Tr 2 2 E. Blodgett and A. B. 
Blodgett. Price, 7 cents.——‘The y and Its Defences.” By 
F.G. Jewett. Price, 6 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Most Beautiful Thing in the World.” By F. H. Swift. 
Price, 30 cents. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Poems of James Ryder Randall.” Edited by M. P. 
Andrews. Price, $1.00. New York: The Tandy-Thomas Company. 

**Modern Banking Customs.” Humphrey Robinson." Wood- 
land Paths.” By Winthrop Packard. Price, $1.20.—~—*Self-Help 
and Self-Cure.” By Elizabeth Wilder and E. M. Taylor. price, 
75 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an Bn- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 





Riverside Literature Series 
LATEST COLLEGE REQUIREMENT TEXTS 


(The names in parentheses are those of the editors.) 


Bacon, Essays. (Northup.) No. 177 


Byron, Childe Harold, $.320 $40 


to LV, Th 

of Chillon, and Mazeppa. (Thomas. MS ae 

— Heroes and Hero Worship. (Adams.) 
avo. 

De Quincey, Joan of Arc, and The English Mail- 
Coach, (Witham.) No. 164 . ‘i a 

Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. (Witham.) 
No. 161 45 

Emerson, Compensation, etc. No. 171. Emerson 
Friendship, etc. No.172. (Jordan.) Each 
171 and 172 also in one volume { 

Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford. (Coblentz.) No. 192 30 

oe See Translated by George H. Palmer. 
AO. 

Huxley, Autobiographical and Selections from 
Lay Sermons. No. 187. Huxley. Scientific and 
ae Essays. Selected. No. 188. (Snell.) 

l 


sk 8 


sé 


a 


ac 5 
187 and 188 also in one volume ao 
Lamb, Essays of Elia. Selected. No. 170. 40 
Macaulay, Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 

Hastings. (Abbott.) In Press. 
Scott, Quentin Durward. (Munger.) No. 165 50 
Shakespeare, Henry V. (Hale.) No. 163 15 
Spenser, The Faerie Queene, Book I. (Shackford.) 

No. 160 30 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, etc. No. 156 15 
Thoreau, Walden. (Allen.) No. 195 45 
view The £neid. Translated by Theodore C. 

filliams. No. 193 ‘ 7 

Washington's Farewell Address, and Webster's 

First Bunker Hill Oration. (Foster.) No. 190 .15 25 


wks Ke 


ou 


Send for complete catalogue of the Riverside Literature Series, 
and for descriptive circular of the books listed above and other college 


requirements, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 28, 29, 30: Georgia Educational 
Association, Atlanta. 


May 3, 4, 5: Georgia County School 
Commissioners’ Convention, Athens. 


May 3, 4, 5: County Superintendents’ 


Convention of State of Washing- 


ton, Pullman. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


May 19, 20, 21: Annual Conference at 
Dartmouth College. 


May 26, 27: Wisconsin County Super- 
intendents’ Association, LaCrosse. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-80, July 1: Pennsylvania 

State Educational Association, 

Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


daly 38: National Education Asso- 
tion, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


aicisin 
— 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


MACHIAS. Maineis to have a 
fifth norma], school to be located at 
this place. The trustees of the state 
normal schools have elected William 
L. Powers, superintendent of schools 
at Easton and Fort Fairfield, as prin- 
cipal of this new Washington County 
Normal school. Mr. Powers is a 
graduate of Bates College, and was 
for some years the principal of the 
Gardiner high school. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A general meeting of all 
Boston public school teachers was 
held in Tremont Temple, April 27, in 
the interest of the convention of the 
National Education Association that 
takes place in Boston July 2-9. 
David A. Ellis, chairman of the 
school committee, presided. The 


speakers were: John F. Fitzgerald, 
presi- 


mayor; A. Lawrence Lowell, 
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dent of Harvard University; Stratton 
D. Brooks, superintendent of public 
schools; Emma §8. Culliver, principal 
of the Dillaway district; William C. 


Crawford, principal of the Wash- 
ington Allston district; John 
Tetlow, principal of the Girls’ 


Latin school. The English high 
school orchestra, James A. Beatley, 
director, and William L. Bates, organ- 
ist, furnished music. The three 
thousand teachers present manifested 
a marked interest in the national con- 
vention and steps were taken to make 
the affair one of the greatest in the 
history of the association. 


A large audience composed of 
former pupils and friends of the Bos- 
ton T.atin school gathered in the hall 
of the new building on Warren Ave- 
nue on April 22 to celebrate the two 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the school. 
On the platform were Dr. Jobn 
Green, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the Latin School Associa- 
tion; President Charles W. Bliot, ’49, 
of Harvard University; Charles J. 
Chapin, fifty-seven years master in 
the school,, Henry Pennypacker, the 
new head master, and Dr. William 
Gallagher, master of Thayer Acad- 
demy. The exercises consisted of an 
historical account of the school by 
Dr. Green, address by President 
Eliot, a poem by R. M. Green, an ad- 
dress by Head Master Penny- 
packer. With the exception of a few 
months following the battle of Lex- 
ington, this school has maintained a 
continuous existence since its organi- 
zation, and is to-day the oldest public 
school in the country. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club met at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick April 23. The after-dinner 
topic was “Waste in Modern Educa- 
tion,” the principal speaker being 
Brooks <Adains, Esq., of Harvard 
law school, who gave a masterly ad- 
dress before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Homer P. Lewis, president; 
Herbert L. Morse, secretary. 


HOLLISTON. Superintendent 
Charles A. Harris has been unani- 
mously re-elected in the Holliston- 
Medway-Sherborn Union with an in- 
crease in salary. 


NEWTON. On the evening of Ap- 
ril 18, the Newton Technical high 
school was formally dedicated, in the 
presence of nearly fifteen hundred 
persons. Addresses were made by 
Mr. Henry E. Bothfeld, chairman of 
the school board, Mayor Hatfeld, Mr. 
Kirschner, principal of the Technical 
high school, Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, dean of Simmons College, and 
Dr. Prosser of the state board of edu- 
cation. All of the speakers empha- 
sized the need of technical training 
and all congratulated Newton upon 
possessing the finest school of its kind 
in the country. To Dr. D. E. Spaul- 
ding, superintendent of schools, a 
great deal of the credit of the work 
of securing the school is due. At the 
close of the exercises in the hall, the 
visitors inspected the work of the pu- 
pils in the departments of science 
manual training, and household eco- 
nomics. The entire building was 
open to the public and the unanimous 
verdict was that Newton had in her 
technical high school an institution 
that reflected great credit upon the 
city and the state. 


NORTHAMPTON. The Western 
Massachusetts Headmasters Club met 
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April 16, the subject being ‘‘Athliet- 
ics in Secondary Schools,” resulting 
in a complete revision of the existing 
rmiles governing athletics. The form- 
ulation of a new set of rules was lefit 
with the executive committee of the 
association, and a report will be made 
at the next meeting, which will be 
held at Mt. Hermon school. After 
the club and its guests had taken 
dinner, they went to the Smith’s 
agricultural school building on a 
special electric car. An inspection of 
the building was made under the 
guidance of Director R. W. Stimson 
of the Smith school, and the teachers 
were then addressed by Dr. David 
Snedden, commissioner of education, 
and C. A. Prosser, deputy commis- 
sioner. Dr. Snedden spoke particu- 
larly of two matters of difficulty in 
making an-adequate start in the es- 
tablishment of vocational schools. 
One was the development of a suit- 
able pedagogy for industrial training. 
Practice first and book knowledge 
afterward was felt by the speaker to 
be the effective order, and this it was 
dificult to establish in the face of 
traditions of study first and practice 

afterward. Theory without any prac- 

tice is essentially valueless. The sec- 
ond difficulty is the securing of proper 
equipment for ivdustrial training. 
This is due to the great expense, 
which in mechanical training means 
the expenditure for the establishment 
of a costly plant and the use of a 
large amount of material in the 
manufacture of articles for which 
there is no market. Deputy Com- 
missioner Prosser spoke of the value 
of industrial training in the social 
economy. 


The western Massachusetts section 
of the New England Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers’ Association met in 
this city April 16, and the following 
program was carried out under the 
direction of Professor E. H. Menset 
of Smith College. Two short ad- 
dresses, one each in French and Ger- 
man, on subjects from contemporary 
French and German literature, by 
Professor T.ouise Delpit and Dr. 
Emma Scholl of Smith College: re- 
views of recently published books— 
Bacon’s “Im Vaterland,” Julius Tuck- 


erman, central high school, Spring- 
field Allen’s “Herein,” Mrs. Ida A. 


3urleigh, central high school, Spring- 
field: Blanchaud’s “Progressive 
French Idioms,” Miss Edith A. Kelley, 
high school, Chicopee; Martin’s “The 
French Verb,” Mrs. Grace Lillibridge 
Russell, central high school, Spring- 
field: Koren’s “French Pose Composi- 
tion,”” Miss Elizabeth S. Magay, cen- 
tral high school, Springfield: discus- 
sion of the one-year modern language 
course in the secondary school, Miss 
Harriet Pease, high school. Green- 
field; Professor Clarence W. Exstman 
Amherst College, Miss Stevens and 
Miss Goddard of Mount Holyoke 
College. 


Professor Ellen C. Hinsdale of 
Mount Holyoke College. who was to 
be one of the leaders in the discussion 
of the one-year course, was unable to 
be present, and Miss Stevens and 
Miss Goddard were added to the 
list. There was also a general dis- 
cussion, and the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that it was not an effec- 
tive method to give three years of 
study to one modern language. and one 
year to another, and that more valu- 
able results could be obtained by giv- 
ing four years of study to one lan- 
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guage. The French address by» Pro- 
fessor Louise Delpit was on the 
causes of the popularity of Rostand 
and his play, “Chantecler,” and the 
German address by Dr. Emma Scholl 
was on the Swiss poet, Joseph Wid- 
mann, two of whose plays were con- 
sidered, ‘‘Maitaeferkomoodie’ and 
“Der Heilige und die Tiere.” 


AMHERST. Mrs. Josephine Hor- 
tense Herrick, aged seventy-six, died 
April 22 in her home on South Pros- 
pect street after a short illness. She 
was the head of the Herrick Home 
school, which she established in 1881 
and had successfully conducted to 
the present time. Among its pupils 
have been the sons and daughters of 
distinguished people from all parts 
of the country. Mrs. Herrick was 
born in Orange, the daughter of Bd- 
ward Barton, M. D. She was gradu- 
uted from Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
with the class .of 1852. July 30, 
1859. she married Rev. William D. 
Herrick, who served as pastor of 
Congregational churches in Gardner 
and in North Amherst. 





CENTRAL STATES. 





MISSOURL. 


JEFFERSON CITY. Missouri is 
being made conscious of the fact that 
she has not been keeping pace with 
northern states in her educational af- 
fairs. Only a stream separates her 
from Illinois, and only a surveyor’s 
line marks off her soil from Iowa and 
Kansas, yet educationally those lines 
make a vast difference. ‘The refusal 
of President A. Ross Hill to accept 
the presidency of the University of 
Minnesota has rouséd the leading 
men of this state as they have never 
been roused before on a subject of 
this kind. Among these men are 
Hadley, Folk, Francis, and other 
leaders in political and civic affairs. 
They are backed by some of the news- 
papers, which have, in the past, been 
most powerful in moulding public 


opinion. All are waking up to the 
act that in education Missouri has 
been too near the rear of the proces- 
sion. A determined effort is now be- 


ing made to amend the state consti- 
tution in such a way as to provide for 
a levy of three cents on every one 
hundred dollars of assessed valuation 
of property for the maintenance of 
the university. This is the method 
that is now in operation in Wisconsin, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, North Dakota, Wyom- 
ing, and other states in 
the central West. Such a plan 


would relieve the university of the 
biennial uncertainty to which it is 
now subjected. The Alumni Associa- 
tion, which has representatives in 
practically every town in the state, is 
organizing the movement, and has 
sent out its first set of circulars. It 
will be one of the questions sub- 
mitted to the voters in November, and 
promises to be one of the real “edu- 
cational” issues of the campaign. 


ST. LOUIS. The third annual re- 
port of State Superintendent Howard 
A. Gass is a credit to Mr. Gass and to 
the state. His policies have been 
clearly defined, and in consequence of 
this fact the results can be meas- 
ured. Superintendent Gass has seen 
the following things accomplished 
during the first three years of his ad- 
ministration: provision for county su- 
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rervision of rural schools throughout 
the state (previous to August, 1909. 
less than half the counties had any 
supervision whatever); longer term of 
school for country schools (no school 
can now draw public money unless 
it has at least six months of school); 
state aid to weak and sparsely settled 
districts; general use of the state 
course of study; instruction in agri- 
culture in the country and smali town 
schools; a system of graduation of 
pupils completing eight years of 
standard school work; a system 
whereby the country schools are ar- 
ticulated with the high ‘schools; 
classification and supervision of the 
high schools by the state, and better 
organization of the rural and small 
tewn schools. But these achieve- 
ments do not represent all that Super- 
intendent Gass has done. Other 
policies have been slower of realiza- 
tion, yet their means and ends are 
clearly defined. Some of the things 
that are being realized are: higher 
qualifications and better salaries for 
teachers; a larger amount of state 
money for the common schools; im- 
provement of school buildings and 
grounds; more apparatus and better 
equipment for teaching and enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education 
law. Among the policies for which 
Superintendent Gass stands, but 
which have not been realized, 
are the following: county = or 
township high schools; greater 
liberality toward the university 
and normal schools; recognition of 
pedagogical training in colleges; bet- 
ter trained teachers for the public 
schools: a revision of the laws goy- 
erning the certification of teachers; a 
minimum age limit at which a person 
is allowed to teach in a public school, 
and an annual convention of school 
boards in each county. Superinten- 
dent Gass has announced his inten- 
tion of being a candidate for re-nomi- 
nation at the primaries to be held in 
August. For more than twenty years 
previous to his election as superinten- 
dent Mr. Gass was connected with 
the office which he now holds. Dur- 
ing this period he was in close touch 
with every movement in publie school 
education in the state, and, on this ac- 
count. has a knowledge of details 
that especially fits him for rendering 
the state unusually valuable services. 


The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy 
has closed a strong year of work, the 
second under the presidency of Prin- 
cipal C. E. Witter, who now retires. 
In summing up the work of the last 
two years President Witter called at- 
tention to the fact that this is prob- 
ably the oldest organization of its 
kind in existence. It was founded in 
1875, while Dr. William T. Harris 
was superintendent of schools, and 
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the leading spirit in the work.of. the 
society. Its work has differed widel 
from time to time as local 

and the trend of educational thoug! 
has changed during the thirty-fi 
years of its existence. The expe 
ience of the last year has made it 
clear that the society has again come 
to the “parting of the ways,” as Mr. 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF. MAINE 


Tz eighth annual Summer of t 

Un of Maine will 

oa nd nt aa snd = we , nae 
courses Englis » Class * 

’ Sciences Mathema: 

Education, History, and Political 

New courses in Domestic Science, H. 

ture, and Agriculture will be added this year. 

Courses in Library Economy will pro- 

vided by the Maine Lib mission. 

The ex are very + The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 

For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 








SUMMER SESSION OF 


Stout Institute 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 

The Fifth Annual Summer Session will be 
held from August 1st to September 2nd, 1910. 

Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training 

Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy 

Three Courses in Art. 

Regular Faculty, 

Full Equipment of the Institute available 

Outing Camp proposed for men. 


First -class dations in d 
tories for women. oe at, om 


For full information address 
L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute 











Gaography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK, 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 

















Sa" IRs. BELLS 





Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical draw- 


ings which develop the idea of how 


measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No mo 


orking fawinge are made, of accurate 


els or solids are needed 


and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 
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Witter put it. The character of the 
work of the sectional meetings and 
the kind of public entertainments it 
offers must be changed if the society 
is to receive as hearty support in the 
future as in the past. In voicing this 
sentiment, Mr. Witter called atten- 
tion to the fact that literary lectures 
calculated merely to entertain were 
well attended, but lectures designed 
to afford substance for thought and 
substantial growth were listened to 
by small audiences. The new presi- 
dent. Principal William C. Dyer, has 
been in the schools more than twenty- 
five years. It will devolve upon him 
to determine the policy of the so- 
ciety at this crucial point in its his- 
tory. During the year one hundred 
and fourteen sectional meetings have 
been held. Literature, language, his- 
tory, sociology, school administration, 
science, and mathematics are among 
the general subjects considered. The 
lecture course comprised thirteen 
numbers as follows: Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston, Dr. Moses Stanton 
Coit of London, England, Dr. Richard 
G. Moulton of Chicago, Dr. E. A. Ross 
of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. C. 
M. Woodward of Washington Univer- 





Wanted Teachers! 


FOR THE SUMMER 


Both men and women to travel and represent 
us. We engage the successful ones for per- 
manent work on an income in excess of 
their teaching salary. We sell 
The New Student’s Reference 
and the Student’s Manual 
complete in 5 large volumes. A necessity in every 
home. The standard brief reference library for the 
home and school. 

Universally endorsed by educators. If you 
possess ability we assure you an Independent 
Income. 
icine 





Work 


We furnish complete selling outfit absolutely 
FREE. 


Send coupon to-day for terms. 
nen ces 
F. E. Compton & Co., Publishers 
Dept. J. E. 200 Monroe Street, Chicago, I]linois. 
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Mail this coupon for proposition to teachers. 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::: AND :3:: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


.G. W. HOLDEN. Pres. 


sity, Superintendent Ella Flagg 
Young of Chicago, Dr. Richard 
Burton of the University of Minne- 
sota, Miss Susan Blow, the great 
kindergartner, Dr. C. H. Judd of Chi- 
eago University, Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley of the University of Illinois, Dr. 
Leon Vincent of Boston, Dr. Franklin 
Matthews, and William L. Tomlins 
of New York. 

Washington University has sent 
out an announcement of the Saturday 
courses for the scholastic year 1910- 
1911. There are forty-three of them, 
all of which are designed especially 
for teachers engaged in the public 
schools. All of the courses are credit- 
able toward a degree. 


ILLINOIS. 

PARIS. County Superintendent 
George W. Brown has sent to his 
teachers the following stirring circu- 
lar:— 

ARBOR DAY. 

“The illustrated lecture by Super- 
intendent Stableton is bearing fruit 
in many rural and village lawns. 
Please re-read Arbor Day suggestions 
as prepared by State Superintendent 
Blair. Study the pictures of the 
Bloomington school buildings with 
their artistic grouping of flowers and 
shrubbery. Compare them with your 
present buildings and the brick-yard 
sameness of your school lawns. Re- 
member an effort to beautify that 
ends in failure is worth more to you 
and your pupils than stolid cast-iron 
indifference. Prepare a plat of school 
yard and school building showing lo- 
cation of trees, etc., drawn true to a 
scale, submit to University of Illinois, 
or a reputable dealer in lawn plants, 
and follow suggestions. It will take 
years to beautify these neglected 
school yards. Too much of books 
and less of life is often the short- 
coming of our schools. Do, and feel 
the quickening thrill of new emotions 
that will surge into your soul, warm- 
ing and watering useful, usable, and 
heretofore unrealized ideals. 


THE TRAIL OF THE TEACHER. 


“The footprints of some _ teachers 
seemingly blight all the high and holy 
aspirations of childhood to push for- 
ward and beyond their present bar- 
riers, while other teachers lift the 
school spirit of the neighborhood into 
higher and purer air and give boys 
and girls the desire to press forward 
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through all obstacles and enter higher 
institutions of learning. Do you en- 
courage your boys and girls to go be- 
yond the grades? Leave such a trail 
behind you. It is worth more to the 
world than this too often senseless 
idealess word cramming. Inspire 
your pupils to be and do. Teach sub- 
jects, not pages. Give your pupils a 
view of our complex social life. 
Break your shell of self-satisfaction 
at least once a day. You had better 
be engaged in making a new shell 
than in thickening the walls of the 
old one. 

“*Leave thy low vaulted past.’ 

“Forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, press 
toward the mark.” 


CHICAGO. The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will be held 
at the University of Chicago on April 
29 and 30. The annual address will be 
be delivered on the evening of the 
29th by Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck of Columbia University on “The 
Classicist of To-Day.” 


_ 


WISCONSIN. 


LA CROSSE. The annual conven- 
tion of county superintendents will} 
be held at La Crosse on May 26 and 
oT 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. The principals 
and superintendents of Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio met 
in this city April 23. State Superin- 
tendent N. C. Schaeffer in an address 
deplored the custom of giving exam- 
inations to high school pupils. He 
declared that examinations have a 
depressing effect if they are kept up 
too long, and there is bound to be a 
reflex action. The fact that these 
examinations are being exacted is 
driving the bright boys and girls 
from our higher institutions. I hope 
the day will come when it will not 
be necessary for the high school boy 
and girl to pass an examination. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


WHEELING. ‘This city has a 
new high school building costing 
with the land $240,000. For a city 
of 45,000 this is quite unusual, and 
for the South wholly so. It is not 
only the best in the state, but there 
are not more than two that are its 
equal in theentire South. For archi- 
tectural effect it has few equals in 
the country, and the convenience of 
auditorium, gymnasium, laboratories, 
manual work, domestic science, com- 
mercial and regular courses is equal 
to the best to be found anywhere. 
Superintendent Work has reason to 
be highly gratified with the outcome 
of his four-years’ struggle with the 
problem of the new high school 
house. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ee 


ALABAMA. 


In Alabama during the school year 
ending September 30, 1909, the aver- 
age monthly salary paid to white 
teachers was $60.63 for men and 
$45.65 for women. The average sal- 
ary paid colored teachers was $27.18 
for men and $24 for women. 


+ 
> 


' COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Ernest Trowbridge Paine 
of Butler College at Indianapolis is to 
serve as substitute for Professor 
Francis Greenleaf Allinson of the 
Greek department of Brown Univer- 
sity next year. Dr. Allinson is to 
spend the year at Athens as professor 
of Greek language and literature at 
the American School of Olassical 
Studies. Professor Paine is a gradu- 
ate of Brown, having received his de- 
gree of A. B. in 1901. He took his A. 
M. degree also at Brown in 19038. He 
acted as substitute in the department 
of Roman literature and history dur- 
ing the sabbatical years of Professors 
Harkness and Greene from 1902 to 
1904. The year 1904-1905 he spent 
in Italy and Greece with Professor 
Manatt of the department of Greek. 
The following year he was substitute 
for Professor Allinson during the lat- 
ter’s year of absence. For the last 
four years Mr. Paine has been profes- 
sor of classics at Butler. He comes 
to Brown on a leave of absence from 
his position. Mr. Paine is one of the 
best scholars in the classics and phil- 
osophy who have gone forth from 
Brown in recent years, and is also an 
adinirable writer. 


The four fellowships which Mount 
Holyoke College offers to its gradu- 
ates for study in this country or 
abroad have been awarded as fol- 
lows for the year 1910-11: The Bard- 
well memorial fellowship, founded by 
the alumnae, Mildred Leonora San- 
derson of Waltham, a member of the 
class of 1910. Miss Sanderson ex- 
pects to study mathematics at the 
University of Chicago. The ’86 fellow- 
ship given by a member of the class 
of 1886, Miss Florence L. Adams, B. 
L., instructor in English. Miss 
Adams will study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Mary B. Woolley fel- 
lowship, established by the alumnae 
association, Miss Julia Eleanor 
Moody, M. A., instructor in zoology. 
Miss Moody will begin her work for 
the degree of Ph. D., at Columbia 
University, studying zoology and 
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have been taught by 


FREE NO MAL “COURSES to all teachers in public schools in which 
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se 
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Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 
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lf-teaching Palmer Method 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, - 


- New York City 








Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Life ef R06Ri EMO as sms cctaniesscasesnsee sateen Gilchrist Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.50 
og on the Spot...... ... <ieecae eens DHLaOnEe Stewart 1.52 
The ky A SEI as Codd cnten'tn’ 0 <a0> dapadpaben ba a The Census: Co., N. Y. 1.20 
St a POS ETEPERXIEPUT CURE ELE RECT TTT Ce odd American Co., ee 
The ok of Danie] Drew...... ....--secee sees White od ecapagry = A Page #2 & S- we ~ ta 
The Body and its Defences.. ................+:. Jew Boston .65 
First Coursein Algebra ..........+...+ Hawkins- Ludy-1 “Touton om ve: 00 
A: WAM PD wayne os cnc «ch cadsiscakhenns acee Bl “ eit. “ 
The Most Beautiful Thing in the World....... Swit *. ia Dutton & Co., N. Pek 30 
An Introduction to Agriculture................ Upham D. leton & Co., a 
Modern Banking Customs............. c.eeseees Robinson Smal aypard & Co., Boston — 
i... eae nn re 1.20 
Self Help and Self Cure...................+50. ¥ ee “ ba 15 
ape aud its Educational Needs........ Bardeen, Syracuse N.Y. .50 
T NT | rere S. Barnes Co. N. Y. .42 
TOW GE BHGRT seg ace ccecbincyscocbestsvccnseeey PE The Macmillan Co. we eee FL 
A Modern Chromtele.. 06.500. ele lec ecstiene Churchill “ “ 1.50 
A, TASS BOO GRA oe HNC Herrick “ a6 bad 1.60 
SR eS ao Watt s “ “ 1.50 

Henry Holt & Co., " 1.50 


The Education of Uncle Paul ......... ........ 
Elson Grammar School Reader (Book III)...... 


Blackwood 
Elson & Keck Scott,Foresman, ‘Chicago. —— 





bacteriology under Dr. B. B. Wilson 
and Dr. T. H. Morgan. The Cornelia 
M. Clapp fellowship, the gift of sev- 
eral alumnae, Miss Lilla Frances 
Morse, S. T. M., associate professor 
of Biblical literature on the Helen 
Day Gould foundation. Miss Morse 
will study at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


The College of the City of New 
York was the host of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic states at 
its fourth annual meeting, April 22, 
22. The membership is made up 
chiefly of university, college, and sec- 
ondary school teachers of Latin and 
Greek in the Middle states, Maryland 
and Virginia, and includes other per- 
sons who are interested in the study 
of the literature, life, and art of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 


At a meeting of the regents of the 
University of Michigan recently, Pro- 
fessor Jesse I. Reeves of Dartmouth 
was appointed to the recently estab- 
lished chair of political science. 


Dr. A. Stanley McKenzie, professor 
of physics at Dalhousie University, 


has accepted an appointment to the 
same chair at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology at Hoboken, N. J. Pro- 
fessor McKenzie is a graduate of 
Dalhousie and has been professor of 
physics there for five years. 
Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Selskar M. Gunn, 1905, 
health officer of Orange, N. J., to take 
in part the place made vacant by the 
resignation of C. BE. A. Winslow, as- 
sistant professor of sanitary biology 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 


> Technology. 


William. Clarence Webster, assis- 
tant professor of political economy at 
the University of Chicago has been 
chosen dean of the new College of 
Economics to be established at Mar- 
quette- University in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Before going to Chicago, Professor 
Webster was professor of commerce 
at the University of Nebraska, and 
for five years was lecturer on com- 
merce at New York University. He 
will enter upon his new duties early 
in June. 


Howard Taylor Ricketts, assistant 
professor of pathology at the Univer- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Portland, Ore,, 202 Swetiand Bldg. 
‘ 
, 


How fork, M.¥.,1s6 Fifth Ave, Minnoopoite tie Cooper Diag, Berkeley, Gat, 214s Shettuck Ave, 
Washingtan, isis Penn, Ave. Spokane, Wash, 618 Peyton Bids. Los Angeles, Cal. 238Dougias Bldg, 





FISHE 


ram AGEN GY 


Excollent facilities for placing teachers in crery Patt {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of U.S. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20 Boyleton St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL. AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


tions. Com 


JACKSON 


hers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US, 
Tea ENN BOULEVARD en ee 8u0O aE So 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop.,8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





We operate 


From an Idaho City Superi 
peneaey very satisfactory — are of the us 


‘ <ceptionally good 
t Mr. G. is making exceptionally . 
= From an Arizona City ntendent 





When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 

lines of school work. 
ntendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are so far 
ual high order which you recommend.” 
Board: —‘*‘lam greatly pleased to report to you 
Patrons are greatly p “4 
:—‘*I desire to tha: 


teacher. 
in 3 a Or secure oo a College in Wisconsin;—‘'My dear Mr. Dick—Miss_W. has 


mad upon me, and I have heard only 
Tet eine poaueas in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


eased with him. 
you for your promptness 


od things of her.” 











Miss E. F, Foster, Mgr. 


The Eastern 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


iss 
Established 1890 
eachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 


Supplies 


Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 


Reputation 


Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfleld Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 





THE 
PARKER 
Teachers’ 
~ Agency: 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Colfax, Washington 


to 








A recommendation Agency fur- 
nishing the services of two offices 
its candidates. 
eight years. 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. 
office. 


Established 
Conducted by Willard 


Address the nearer 








RHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
] ~ gay registration to reliable candidates. 


people. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


rior 
cials. 


New Vork, N. Y. 


A superior agency for su 
Services free to school o 


353 Fifth Avenue 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


*Phone. No advance fee. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency of Everett, Washington, has 


Sopeciaiy ae stsee of 
espec e State o 
tenchers of high grade. 


ashington. 


of teachers who desire positions in the Pacific Coast states and 
The Great and Growing Northwest is calling for 
For terms and details write the manager, Warren J. Brier. 








sity of Chicago, has been appointed 
professor of pathology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to take effect 
September 1 next. Dr. Ricketts has 
been a member of the faculty at Chi- 
cago since 1902, and is widely known 
through his investigations of 
“spotted” or Rocky mountain fever. 


_™ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 465. } 








so hastily that they lost all their pos- 
sessions. Unhappily, in the present 


condition of things, just such out- 

breaks may occur almost anywhere 

in China at short notice or with no 

notice at all. 

THE GREAT PHILADELPHIA 
STRIKE. 

The great strike of the Philadel- 
phia carmen is now a thing of the 
past. The men remained obstinate 
to the last, and on the final referen- 
dum upon the acceptance of the 
terms offered by the company regis- 
tered a majority in favor of going on 
with the strike, But the committee 
of their ofgafization ignored this 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A. 





graye NORMAL SCHOOL, FiToHBURG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM. 

Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tention is calied to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 








vote and settled the strike over the 
heads of the men, on the terms which 
were oftered four weeks _ before. 
Whatever the original grievances 
may have been there rarely has been 
a strike which so well illustrated the 
folly of refusing arbitration and sul- 
lenly insisting on fighting the thing 
out to a finish. The ordering of a 
sympathetic strike, as was intimated 
in this column at the time, was a fa- 
tal error. From that date an in- 
creasing tide of public opinion set’ 
against the strikers, and their cause 
was lost. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. | 


It is announced that the whole 
amount of the excavation originally 
contemplated for the Panama canal, 
—the enormous total of 103,795,000 
yards—has already been completed, 
although it is only three years and 
three months since the work was be- 
gun. This is a remarkable engineer- 
ing achievement; and it is scarcely 
less remarkable as a political achieve- 
ment, for all the difficulties involved 
in the administration and policing of 
the canal zone have been met and 
overcome without serious friction. 
The widening and deepening of the 
canal, ordered so that it may accom- 
modate the great battleships and 
ocean liners now under construction, 
will necessitate the further excava- 
tion of about 71,000,000 yards, and 
work is going forward upon this at 
the rate of about 3,000,000 yards a 
month. 


A LABOR WAR IN GERMANY. 


A labor war of large proportions 
has begun in the building trades of 
Germany. Several weeks ago the 
unions of bricklayers, carpenters, 
masons, and laborers rejected by a 
unanimous vote the’ wage schedule 
offered by the employers. The em- 
ployers threatened a general lockout 
unless their terms were accepted, and 
now the lockout has begun, affecting 
immediately about 200,000 men and 
promising to affect, directly and indi- 
rectly, nearly as many more. ‘The la- 
bor unions are reported to be well 
supplied with funds for the contest; 
but labor wars, like other wars, in- 
volve a frightful waste of strength 
and money, and it would have been 
infinitely better for all concerned if 
the parties to this confiict had 
adopted the wise policy of concession 
and arbitration which has been the 
means this spring of averting costly 
struggles upon many American rail- 
roads. * 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Aside from the fact that Mr. Keith 
is playing at his Boston theatre a 
number of unusually important head- 
line features, such as «Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Gertrude Hoffman, Den- 
man Tbompson, and others who have 
made the season a memorable one, 
the bills have really been noteworthy 
for the excellence of the all-round 
vaudeville. The principal feature of 
the show for the coming week is not 
yet announced, but the surrounding 
pill is one that in itself would attract 
attention. It will include Mary Nor- 
man, then whom there is no more ac- 
complished society entertainer in 
America; Tom Waters, a newcomer 
whose piano solos and songs have 
been making a tremendous hit in 
other cities; World and — Kingston, 
who have. made a reputation as en- 
tertainers around the entire world; 
Trovollo, the ventriloquist, who ap- 
pears in an entire production; the 
Gasch sisters, two of the most ac- 
complished lady acrobats that have 
ever come to this country; Cotter and 
Boulden; and Dick Lynch, with © his 
unique methods of showing character. 


a 


Poles in America. 


One of the best informed immigra- 
tiun agents in the United States esti- 
mates the total Polish population in 
the United States and Canada as 
nearly four million. In the following 
states there are more than one 
hundred thousand Poles: Pennsyl- 
vania, 500.000; Lllinois, 475,000 (in 
Chicago 300,000); New York, 475,000; 
Wisconsin, 250,000; Michigan, 240,000; 
New Jersey. 120,000; Minnesota, 120, 
000; Connecticut, 120,000; Massachu- 
setts, 240,000; Ohio, 200,000. Of other 
states, Indiana has 50,000 Poles; 
Missouri, 40,000; Maryland, 30,000; 
Nebraska, Texas, and Rhode Island, 
25,000 each; Delaware and Maine, 20, 
000 each, and West Virginia, Wash- 
ington, California, North Dakota, and 
Kansas from 10,000 to 12,000 each. 
Most of the Poles live in the indus- 
trial cities around the great lakes, but 
a considerable number of them are on 
farms, and the exodus from the cities 
to the lands of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the far West is steadily on the 
increase. There are over seven hun- 
dred Polish churches in this country. 

~_- = —_ +e — —— 
FATHER’S METHOD. 

During a recent slight illness the 
five-year-old Teddy, usually so ami- 
able, flatly and obstinately refused 
to take his medicine. After a some- 
what prolonged and ineffectual ar- 
gument with him, his mother at last 
set the glass of medicine down, 
leaned her head on her hands, and 
“played” that she was crying. A 
moment passed, and the _ tender- 
hearted Teddy, unable longer to bear 
the sight of his mother’s stricken at- 
titude, inquired: ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, mother dear?’ Without removy- 
ing her hands from her eyes she re- 
plied: “I’m grieved that my son won’t 
take his castor-oil for me.” Where- 
upon Teddy sat up in bed and offered 
consolingly: “Oh—I wouldn’t feel 
badly if I were you, mother dear. 
Father will be home soon and he'll 
make me take it.”—Delineator. 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


' by the 
‘ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °° “ire, 2” 
We are now in the midst of ign yw a as good positions in Colleges, State Norms 1 


Schools, Public Schools and Pr f you want ferstona) service, write ts. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALFEKT, Menager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


se « , introdvces to Colleges 

MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN paperioe Protects, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
pers every department of instruction; recommends good Schcols to parents. Call on 


Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoo): and Colleges in } enn- 
ps ahr ad and other States. Grade tenes with ability to teach some rei rove ae “a 
of music and drawing secure Pccumen < $50 to $70 per menthb. for further 
information, address THE TEA KS’ AGEN‘ Y, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Su Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asgrist j ; ; 
posite’ bend for circulars. . ais Sle a omstning 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 

















SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. an« Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with tul! ‘informati : i 
Favorable terms to teachers. Wicker tanto tear on 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.29225, 2,002, "opsterr 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
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An Invaluable New Book for Primary 
| Teachers — 


‘Number by Development 


By JOHN C. GRAY, A.M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass 


: The author is widely known as an authority on 
the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experiment and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 
help to the teacher. 


‘Pully Miustrated. 12mo. 244 pages 


Cloth, $1.00. 
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Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 


Devotes ics Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 


that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
lay in Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems 
for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 


By [liss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page 
County, lowa. 


Address all orders to 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special rates in lots of one dozen or over for 
general use in schools. 


We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
paid for after you have looked it over. If it doesn’t 
look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the quarter 
instead. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Ia. 











WINSHIP TEAGHERS? AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 





From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me baler atl allour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very eatistaetocy, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large Néw York high 
school: 

“Enclosed | find my check. 

‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence, We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss —-—— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“T have been very much pleased with the work of your 
iciste ot sae shen tnd Tappenelts vous service er 
ry, @ e s ver 

sek Paton “i . : 

“Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

* Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM. F. JARVIS 





ALVIN F. PEASE 
Boston, Mass. 


Are You Coming to the 
N. E. A. Convention ? 


If you are you will of course while in 
town read the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, which for eighty years has been 
recognized as the authority on literary 
matters in New England. 

If you are not you should have the paper 
mailed to you while the Convention is in 


session to gét the most complete and 
authentic reports. 


Subscriptions received for any length of 
time at 3 cents a day or for special days of 
the week at 4 cents a copy. 


Address 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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i 29-A Beacon 
F ' Long Distapee Telephone. 











